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STRINDBERG AND THE ABYSS* 


By Robert W. Corrigan 


August Strindberg (1849-1912) is the most frequently misunder- 
stood of all modern dramatists. It has been said of him that no 
writer “had a shorter distance from the blood to the ink,” and it is 
true that in reading Strindberg we are always conscious of the ter- 
rible subjectivity of his work. His plays seem to be eruptions out of 
his very entrails, as if the word and the experience were one. But for 
all the immediacy of his style, Strindberg is an enormously complex 
figure, and no fixed critical formula will work when one attempts to 
analyze and evaluate his plays. Unlike Ibsen, who is always pre- 
dictable, Strindberg is full of surprises, and one can never tell in 
which direction this Swedish genius is going next. He wrote over 
fifty plays, but there is no pattern to his development as an artist. 

His career is usually broken down into three major divisions: the 
period 1870-1880, when, like all Scandinavian apprentice play- 
wrights, he wrote mostly romantic historical plays; the period 1885- 
1890, in which he wrote his brutal contemporary naturalistic plays, 
works in which a tough naturalistic dialogue is combined with the 
poetic language of madness; and his post-Inferno and so-called ex- 
pressionist period, which began in 1898 after his longest bout with 
insanity. But such divisions are artificial, for there is little consis- 
tency within any of these periods and no direct inner relationship 
among them. The only constant in the works of this man so full of 
paradoxes’ and contradictions was his terrifying intense vision. He 
always looked at life without blinders, but he was never able to find 
a completely satisfactory dramatic form in which to express this 
vision. All of his life, Strindberg sought the final answer to the mean- 
ing of life, but this quest was pervaded with a skepticism that 
doubted the validity of such a search. 

By all odds the most interesting period in Strindberg’s full career 
is the last. But because of its eclectic, almost schizoid nature the 
critics have tended to shy away from it—content to dwell on the 
easier plays of the middle period. And no wonder! Even a brief ex- 
amination of his sixteen plays written between the years 1898 and 
1902 reveals the problem for the critic. During this period he wrote 
the most brutal of his naturalistic dramas (The Dance of Death, 
Parts I and II), six of his greatest history plays (including Gustavus 
Vasa and Eric XIV), his most important religious play (Easter), 
several folk fantasies (including The Bridal Crown), a fascinating, 
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almost Chekhovian melodrama of indirection (There Are Crimes 
and Crimes), and his monumental dream plays (To Damascus, I 
and II, and A Dream Play). There is no doubt that this was the 
most productive time of his career, but we are not conscious of any 
apparent order or progression in his writing, and there seems to be 
little or no formal or thematic relationship among the plays. 

Probably the best known and most often related plays of this last 
period are A Dream Play (1902) and The Ghost Sonata (1907). 
That the two plays are invariably mentioned together is one of those 
strange quirks of literary history, since they are so profoundly dif- 
ferent in theme, form, and technique. Of the two, A Dream Play, 
while better known, is the less effective experiment in psychic ex- 
pressionism. Because of its symbolic character, the play is devilishly 
difficult to pin down; but it is clear that in it Strindberg is present- 
ing, through the use of dream patterns, a picture of almost unre- 
lieved sadness, in which the inextricable relationship of guilt and 
suffering is revealed as the basic condition of human existence. The 
play begins with the Daughter of Indra leaving her Father’s side on 
. high in order to discover the true nature of the human condition. 
She gets involved with many aspects of life, and in episode after 
episode she has the same conclusion: “Human beings are such pitiable 
creatures!” The play builds up, piece by piece, tone on tone, jagged 
line over line, until, with a mosaiclike blend of unity from disinte- 
gration, it becomes an entirety of character, theme, and form which 
is held taut—at least most of the time—by a pervasive tension of 
mood. But the play never really comes off because the techniques 
of symbolism are continually in conflict with the play’s single, over- 
riding theme. Strindberg’s symbols are—and they are meant to be— 
allusive and elusive; and this open-ended suggestiveness is the 
source of the play’s best moments: for instance, the poignant image 
of the Officer waiting year after year for a Victoria who never 
comes, or the stifling picture of the servant girl Christina stuffing all 
the cracks to keep out the cold as we witness, at the same time, the 
suffocation of the human spirit. These are two of the most effective 
scenes Strindberg ever wrote. But this jewellike quality is shattered 
by the author’s constant reiteration of his theme. 

Most critics contend that the horror at the heart of Strindberg’s 
later plays is the existential horror of nothingness. While this idea 
might legitimately apply to the Chamber Plays, nothing could be 
more misleading when dealing with A Dream Play. There is a cause 
for man’s pitiable condition and Strindberg not only names it, he 
judges it. We are not guilty just because we are born; we are guilty 
because we are born of woman. Always a misogynist, Strindberg’s 
most brutal (but subtle) indictment of women appears in the final 
scene of A Dream Play. Just as the Daughter of Indra is preparing 
to return to her father, she has a brief but crucial bit of dialogue 
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with the Poet. I am going to quote much of it here, because it is 
usually passed over unnoticed: 


DAUGHTER It’s no easy matter being a mortal. 
PoET Do you really understand that now? 
DAUGHTER Yes. 


PoEer Tell me, wasn’t it Indra who once sent down his Son to hear 
the complaints of men? 


DAUGHTER Yes. And how was He’ received? 


PoET How did He fulfill His mission, if I may answer with a 
question. 


DavuGHTER And I shall reply with another question. Wasn't the 
estate of Man bettered as a result of His visit? 


PoET Bettered? Yes, a little—very little. But instead of all these 
questions, won’t you tell me the answer to the riddle? 


DAUGHTER Yes, but what use would it be to you, since you don’t 
believe me? 


PoET I will believe you, because I know who you are. 


DAUGHTER All right, I'll tell you. At the beginning of time, before 
even the sun shone, Brahma, the Divine Primal Force, permitted 
His own seduction by Maya, the World Mother. This union of 
the Divine Substance with the Substance of Earth was the Fall 
from Heaven. And therefore the world, life, and Mankind are no 
more than a mirage, an empty illusion, a dream. 


PoET My dream. 


DAUGHTER A true dream.—But in order to free themselves from 
this earthly substance, the children of Brahma sought renuncia- 
tion and suffering . . . the eternal idea of suffering as the de- 
liverer. But this impulse for suffering came into conflict with the 
desire for joy, for love. And now you understand what love is: 
the supremest joy in the greatest suffering, the sweetest con- 
tained in the most bitter. But do you understand what woman 
is? Woman, through whom sin and death entered into life? 


Port I understand. And the end of it all? 


DAUGHTER You already know that. The struggle between the pain 
of joy and the joy of pain . . . between the torment of the peni- 
tent and the pleasure of the sensualist. 


Port And the struggle? 


DAuGHTER The struggle of opposites produces power just as the 
struggle between fire and water brings forth steam. 
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Port But peace? Rest? 
DAUGHTER Shhh. You must ask me no more, nor may I answer. 


Here, in this passage, Strindberg’s mother, his three wives—Siri von 
Essen, Freda Uhl, and Harriet Bosse—and characters like Laura 
(The Father) and Alice (The Dance of Death) have all been trans- 
formed into a mythic earth mother in whom the playwright finds 
the source of all human suffering. It can be argued that this scene 
has been tacked on and, thus, in no way invalidates the vision of 
life which informs the rest of the play. But either way, it is a flawed 
play; and, as we shall see presently, it suffers from an even more 
important structural weakness. 

The Ghost Sonata, on the other hand, is one of the finest and 
most beautifully composed plays in the modern repertoire. The 
play was written in March of 1907 as “Opus Three” for the Inti- 
mate Theatre which Strindberg and August Falck, a young direc- 
tor, opened in Stockholm several months later. Following the lead 
taken by Max Reinhardt with his Kammerspielhaus in Berlin, the 
two men hoped to produce many of Strindberg’s plays and par- 
ticularly a new kind of highly concentrated, lyrical play which had 
the characteristics of chamber music. In the years 1907-1909, 
Strindberg wrote five such plays: Storm Weather, The Burned 
House, The Ghost Sonata, The Pelican, and The Black Glove. The 
first four are closely related in theme, and The Ghost Sonata is 
certainly the greatest of them. 

I doubt if anyone has characterized the Chamber Plays more 
succinctly and accurately than Erich Kahler has in his monumen- 
tal book, Man the Measure. There he wrote: “In the plays of the 
other great Scandinavian, Strindberg, especially in the Chamber 
Plays. . . . ethical problems have been dissolved in the stagnant mire 
of a forced life together. Guilt can no longer be fixed, can no longer 
be attributed to one person or another. It is a permanent state of 
whole families. Individual relations and characters have lost their 
individual values and flow apart in a general mist of psychic decay. 
Even the spook of the abysses is no longer embodied—it has become 
omnipresent.” This, then, is a disembodied drama: bizarre in its 
techniques, hallucinatory in style, and nerve-shattering in effect. 
Wordsworth called poetry “the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings,” but in the Chamber Plays we have something else: the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful disturbances. In them we find no 
value judgments, no police officers, no law courts; all that Strindberg 
seems to be concerned with is the creation of a drama which is 
capable of expressing a meaningless yet profoundly meaningful 
people. The characters are hollow men who cry out for help at the 
very moment that they reveal the insufficiency of all human solu- 
tions. 
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On first reading the theme of the play seems to be the struggle 
of good and evil. The vampire, Hummel, is presented as a power- 
mad demon who sucks life from others in order to sustain his own, 
while the student, Arkenholz, appears to be on the side of the good. 
He is a truth seeker, a “Sunday child,” endowed with psychic per- 
ceptions, who is identified with the Milkmaid if not with Christ. 
But such a reading of the play is too easy. For in truth, everyone 
is guilty, and each of the characters, not just Hummel and the Cook, 
is a vampire who derives sustenance from the common decay of 
their forced life together. There is no such thing as “the good” in 
the world of The Ghost Sonata; there is only unchartered anguish, 
indefinite hope, and insurmountable despair. 

The play also communicates an overwhelming sense of aliena- 
tion. One of the most dramatic examples of this is to be found in the 
ghost supper of the second scene, in which the cadaverlike guests 
sitting in silence and crunching in unison on their biscuits are as 
much an avant-garde comment on noncommunication as is Ionesco’s 
meaningless, mundane chatter in The Bald Soprano. Time and time 
again, Strindberg shows the limitation of words as a means of com- 
munication. Either they cannot approximate the feelings they are 
supposed to convey (as in the final scene with the Student and 
Adéle), or they are too successful in expressing truths that people 
are not ready to hear (as the Student’s father must have discov- 
ered as he was being carted off to the madhouse). How can people 
communicate if words are, on the one hand, too ineffectual for the 
job, or, on the other hand, too upsetting to the sleepwalkers who 
prefer their illusions to the truth? 

Finally, however, the real theme of the play, insofar as it can be 
reduced to such simple terms, is death. Everything that happens is 
built upon the occasion of death, and the characters are mummified 
creatures who move about, trancelike, in a world of absolute psychic 
and physical decay, a world pervaded with the stink of guilt and 
the rancid taste of impotence. Actual death is the only step not yet 
taken, but its spectre hovers over the scene; and when the Mummy 
cries out, “Oh God, if only we could die!” we know the end is im- 
minent. But this death is more than a release from the agony and 
anguish of having had to live; it is also the moment when all ac- 
counts are settled. Writing in his Notebooks, Strindberg states his 
belief: “It does indeed seem true that one doesn’t get out of this 
life until everything has been settled, the small along with the big.” 
But such a settling of accounts should not be misunderstood; it is 
not a judgment. When something is judged as evil, such a judgment 
involves the acceptance of a good somewhere. But everything in 
The Ghost Sonata is hopelessly evil. All of the characters are inex- 
tricably bound together by both the evils they themselves have 
committed and the evil which is the world. When Amelia finally 
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condemns Hummel, her judgment belongs not to some moral world 
of the gods nor to the realm of some logical natural law. She speaks 
only as a mummy with a momentary moral aspiration dredged up 
from mouldering memories. Her words have nothing to do with 
life; they have been evoked by the horrible pressures exerted by 
Hummel, who has briefly roused her from a state of stinking pu- 
trefaction. His guilt is hers, the Colonel’s, everyone’s. It is every- 
where and nowhere, unidentifiable yet omnipresent. 

The characters of the play are equally difficult to pin down. 
Ibsen’s characters, like the playwright himself, achieve a tolerable 
accommodation with existence. Generally speaking, they pay only a 
nominal psychic fee for the license to exist. The characters in the 
Chamber Plays, on the other hand, are guilty of being alive. In some 
respects, as Evert Sprinchorn has pointed out, The Ghost Sonata 
is actually Miss Julie carried to its ultimate fulfillment. Hummel has 
much in common with Jean, the valet of Miss Julie’s father. Both 
are servants who have a ruthless kind of energy which enables them 
to dominate the psychically crippled members of the aristocracy. 
Adéle is a kind of enervated Julie. Both are degenerate, and while 
it is true that Julie, in the virulence and vitality of her sado-mas- 
ochism, is the more impressive character, the two girls are daughters 
of the same household. Just as Hummel is a Jean after a long career, 
so Adéle is the wasted counterpart of her perverted predecessor. 
This hyacinth girl is spiritually dead (Strindberg always equated 
the hyacinth with the death of the soul), the victim of her parents’ 
sins. But she is not the only victim; all the characters, including the 
vampires, are the victims of the inexorable processes of dehumani- 
zation. Hummel may appear to be the villain, but he is in reality no 
different from the other inhabitants of the disintegrating house. Like 
them, he perpetuates the lie and crime of existence, and he too is 
destroyed. His actions make up the fabric of life, but he is caught 
in its web as well. In the end, each of the characters is crucified by 
the human condition. 

On the surface The Ghost Sonata is deceptively simple. It is written 
in the naturalistic style of Strindberg’s pre-Inferno plays, and in 
spite of the tone of unrelieved pessimism, it seems to move in a 
straightforward and predictable fashion. But as we experience the 
play more deeply, we become increasingly conscious of the fantastic 
complexities and intertwined incongruities which are developing 
within the play’s simple external form. Seemingly commonplace 
conversations grow deeper and fouler and more perverted until 
finally all of the characters are blended and inextricably fused in 
the quagmire of their “forced life together.” The play is a combi- 
nation of impressionist transiency and northern light; it is made up 
of silences akin to Thelonious Monk’s, of romantic chiaroscuro, and 
of blinding, bright flashes. But for all the dazzling individual effects, 
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we must never forget the utter simplicity of the play’s over-all form. 
(Most modern productions of The Ghost Sonata have been miserable 
failures because of a tendency on the part of directors to turn the play 
into a surrealistic fantasy.) Not only do the other four Chamber Plays 
make this point clear, but, moreover Strindberg himself does so. In a 
1907 letter he wrote that a chamber play was to be “intimate in 
form; a simple theme treated with thoroughness; few characters; 
vast perspectives; freely imaginative; but built upon observations, 
experiences, carefully studied; simple . . .”. He went on to say in 
“Notes to the Members of the Intimate Theatre”: “If one were to 
ask me the intention behind a chamber play, I would say that it is 
to search out the single, significant, and dominant theme and handle 
it with restraint. In treating it we avoid all tricks, all deliberate effects, 
all applause-getters, bravura roles, and set numbers.” Finally, then, 
it is the creation of a dramatic form capable of expressing such a 
simple-complex vision of life which makes The Ghost Sonata 
Strindberg’s great masterpiece. 

What is the nature of that form? 

After reading the Strindberg canon, one conclusion overshadows 
all others: Strindberg’s whole career as a playwright was an un- 
ending quest to create a form capable of expressing his profoundly 
subjective concerns. And while it is true that this is a problem for 
every dramatist, none ever had Strindberg’s difficulties because, 
to my knowledge, no one wrote so directly from his own insides as 
did this bedevilled Swede. Dramatic form is a mimetic expression, 
it objectifies subjective experience, and Strindberg was seeking 
means which were more directly expressionistic. In plays like Miss 
Julie and The Father he tried to achieve such directness by com- 
pressing the naturalistic form, and the Preface to Miss Julie describes 
these attempts, but he was soon dissatisfied. During the decade of 
the °90’s he continued his search, and finally in 1901 he found a 
solution: the dream play. He announced his discovery in his now 
famous “Author’s Note” to A Dream Play, printed with the play 
in this book. This, then, was Strindberg’s new aesthetic; the struc- 
ture of the dream would provide a subjective organic form which 
would enable him to express meaning with greater immediacy. 

Presently, we shall examine his two most celebrated attempts 
at creating this kind of play, but first we must deal with some of the 
larger issues related to all dream literature.1 To begin, we must make 
a clear-cut distinction between the dream as a psychical phenom- 
enon and the dream as an art form. And further, we must realize 
that while a dramatist may use the techniques and contents of a 
dream in any fashion he chooses, he must adhere to the form of the 


‘In the discussion which follows I am much indebted to my good 
friend, Richard Schechner, who first brought this problem in Strind- 
berg’s dream plays to my attention. 
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psychical dream if the resultant play is to succeed as art. Perhaps 


Freud can help us here.? In his General Introduction to. Psycho- 
analysis. Freud pointed out that the psychical process which trans- 
forms subconscious images into actual dreams incorporates four 
stages of activity which when combined constitute dre work. 
These stages are condensation, displacement, visualization, and 
secondary elaboration. Condensation is the process in which the 
dreamer combines numerous apparently unrelated thoughts and 
people into a single complex image. “Such a composite figure,” 
Freud wrote, “resembles A in appearance, but is dressed like B, 
pursues some occupation which recalls C, and yet all the time you 
know that it is really D.”* However, this joining together of disparate 
images in dreams is an actual and not a metaphoric process. In a 
dream there are no hierarchies of significance, no levels of meaning 
as there are in literature. All meanings are equally literal; further- 
more, a dream image unlike a literary symbol which is open-ended 
and allusive—carries within itself all its meanings (including its con- 
tradictions). The second stage of dream work, displacement, involves 
the transfer of significance within the dream. It is the process by 
which the dreamer shifts the accents of his subconscious images 
from important to unimportant elements or vice versa, thereby 
giving the dream its distorted and surrealistic facade. Visualiza- 
tion is the process whereby all words, sounds smells, tastes, and 
feelings are translated into visual images or sight responses. Finally, 
secondary elaboration is that aspect of dream work which provides 
the dream with its organic unity. It is the process, as Freud put 
it, whereby images combine into a “single and fairly coherent 
whole.” In effect, what this means is that every dream is an organic 
psychical act which engenders its own form. As in a work of art, 
there is nothing accidental or haphazard about a dream. Dreams 
may or may not be expressive of external reality, but they are always 
completely expressive of the dreamer’s own inner reality. This is not 
to say that the meaning of a dream may not radiate out beyond 
itself; but whether it does or not, finally the dream itself is a coher- 
ent statement of what it is. Form and content are inseparable, 
identical, one. A dream is not a representation of something other 
than itself; more accurately, it is a structure of relationships in which 
meaning is a function of form, and form is its own meaning. 

Now, when we reduce these elements of Freud’s theory to their 


* While it is unlikely that Strindberg knew Freud’s work on dreams, 
I believe that most scholars of the modern theatre would agree with 
Eric Bentley’s conclusion that “The same forces which at the close 
of the nineteenth century drove Freud to the study of dreams in the 
psychiatric field drove Strindberg toward the same study in his investi- 
gation of tragic experience.” (The Playwright as Thinker, page 70.) 

* General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, page 179. 
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simplest terms, we see that the processes of dream work are very 
similar to those techniques used by the dramatist in writing a play, 
just as the finished play (at least ideally) will have an organic unity 
much like that of a dream. The playwright, like the dreamer, se- 
lects from his immediate experience, alters its contents and patterns 
of emphasis to fit his intention, translates it into images, and orders 
it into an organic whole for the stage.+ 

This perception brings us back to Strindberg. What is the nature 
of his achievement in A Dream Play and The Ghost Sonata? 

So long as dreams and dream work and plays and playwriting 
are considered analogously no difficulties arise, but any attempt to 
combine these two worlds by writing dream plays (it is clear that 
in these plays Strindberg was interested in the dream as an art form 
and not as a psychic phenomenon) is a courting of disaster. And 
the two plays in this volume reveal both the perils and the possi- 
bilities of such attempts. In fact, I think one can go so far as to say 
that A Dream Play, although it contains some brilliant moments 
fails completely = eo 7 FPS he Ghost Sonata is an ems 

_inently successful example of the form. Let us look at the two plays 
more closely to see if such a sweeping judgment can be substan- 
tiated. 

Earlier, we said that the playwright must adhere to the form of 
the psychical dream if the resultant play is to succeed as art. But 
this is precisely what Strindberg did not do in A Dream Play. Al- 
though the play resembles a dream on the surface, Strindberg has 
actually deceived both us and himself; what we have are the tech- 
niques and events of a dream without the necessary corresponding 
form of a dream. Characters merge and split, age and grow young; 
scenes shift in kaleidoscopic fashion; symbolic leitmotifs are in- 
tricately interwoven throughout the play. But these are dream 
events and in transcribing them not only did Strindberg link them 
in a haphazard fashion,® but even more importantly he failed to 
follow the rigorous internal form of a dream. 

In his “Author’s Note” to the play, Strindberg stressed the fact 
that although many bizarre and seemingly unrelated and illogical 
things can take place in a dream play, it was essential that “one 


“Freud, recognizing the similarity between these two processes, 
wrote: “Dreams form the raw material of poetic production; for the 
writer, by transforming, disguising, or curtailing them creates out of 
his day-dreams the situation which he embodies in his stories, novels, 
and dramas.” (General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 183.) 

* This failure is in part due to Strindberg’s inadequate understanding 
of the nature of dreams. In his “Author’s Note” he states that “Any- 
thing can happen, everything is possible and probable” in a dream. 
Freud insists, and I think correctly, nothing that occurs in a dream 
is accidental; even the most haphazard events are organically related. 
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single consciousness governs them all.” He was correct in his theory, 
but he failed in practice. A Dream Play finally fails aesthetically 
because there is no governing single dreaming consciousness. The 
form of the play is at odds with itself and the source of the trouble 
resides in the play’s central character, the Daughter of Indra. She 
is first of all an observer of what is happening on earth (the 
dream), and therefore outside of the dream; but she is also a par- 
ticipant in the dream events. And Strindberg is never consistent in 
his treatment of her, with the result that as a character she flipflops 
back and forth between the two roles. Conceivably, Strindberg 
could have split her dual function, and thereby solve his problem, 
by making the Daughter the objective observer (the “single con- 
sciousness”) in a prologue (which he did write) and an epilogue 
(which he did not) that would serve as a frame for the actual 
dream, in which she would be a participant only. As the play now 
stands, however, whenever the dream content seeks to evolve its 
own form and enforce its coherence, it is shattered by the intru- 
sion of the Daughter’s objective point of view which immediately 
relates the dream world to the waking world. As long as the play’s 
dream sequences can develop on their own terms the drama is suc- 
cessful, but the Daughter’s constant refrain that “human life is pit- 
iable” compels us to judge the symbolic structure objectively with 
the result that the symbolism loses all of its significance, and in some 
cases becomes downright absurd. 

Because the Daughter of Indra is always shifting between her 
objective and subjective roles—between waking and dreaming—the 
play never achieves a single point of view. Furthermore, such alter- 
nation constantly calls to our attention the conflict between the 
objective form of her presence and the play’s subjective dream con- 
tent. Hence, A Dream Play is confusing and unbelievable, some- 
times ludicrous, and most often forced. Strindberg hoped to escape 
the crippling restrictions of the naturalistic theatre by moving into 
the freer and more expressive realm of the dream. However, in his 
first two attempts—To Damascus being the other—he succeeded 
in giving us only the images of dreams (the dream content) with- 
out also creating an organic, progressing, self-contained form which 
would make those images meaningful and relevant to our waking 
life. He wanted to dream, but unfortunately his sleep was con- 
tinually interrupted by fits of insomnia. 

In The Ghost Sonata, however, Strindberg employs the form as 
well as the contents of an actual dream and in so doing he wrote 
a powerful play which expressed his deep-seated subjective con- 
cerns. The major difference between this play and A Dream Play 
is the absence of a character like the Daughter of Indra. The Stu- 
dent Arkenholz’s awareness (waking up) at the end of the play 
fulfills the drama, as our waking up ends our dreams, because it 
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grows out of the play’s action rather than being imposed on it. The 
Student brings nothing to the play except his ability to understand 
the dream he is about to participate in. The form, therefore, is not 
burdened by a waking character who constantly shatters the evolv- 
ing dream narrative. The form of The Ghost Sonata is its content. 

This form is a series of images progressing in such a way as to 
reveal their coherent importance to Arkenholz by the end of the 
play. In writing the play Strindberg uses all of the elements—con- 
densation, displacement, visualization, and secondary elaboration 
—of actual psychical dream work to develop and define each of 
the characters, and since they are organically related within the 
play’s dream form they have an internal and external reality about 
them which makes them believable. Because they do not call 
attention to themselves, the characters and their actions have a much 
greater impact upon us. Finally, fantastic and downright unbe- 
lievable things occur in The Ghost Sonata and we accept these ex- 
aggerations (as we cannot in A Dream Play) because they emerge 
out of the play itself; they are aspects of its form. 

As Arkenholz becomes aware of what is happening in the action 
(actually why it is happening), he comes to understand the form 
of the play-dream and can, finally at the end of the play, analyze 
it. He says to the dying girl: 


“ce 


. .. I stood there on a Sunday morning looking in. I saw a Colo- 
nel, who was no Colonel. I had a benefactor who was a thief, and 
had to hang himself. I saw a mummy, who was not a mummy; and 
I saw a virgin . . . but tell me, what about virginity? Where does 
one find beauty? Where does one find honor and faith? In fairy tales 
and in children’s fancies. Where does one find anything that fulfills its 
promise? In my imagination. Your flowers have poisoned me now and 
I have given you back the poison. I asked you to become my wife and 
to make a home for me—we recited poetry, sang, we played—and 
then the cook entered . . . Sursum corda!—Try just once more to 
strike fire and glory out of your golden harp! Try, I beg you. I im- 
plore you on my knees—but I will do it myself. [He takes up the 
harp, but the strings do not sound.|—It’s deaf and dumb.—Yes, it’s 
true: the most beautiful flowers are poisonous . . . are the most poi- 
sonous. The curse lies over all creation, over all life. Why won’t you 
be my bride?—Because you're sick at the very source of your being. 
I feel that vampire in the kitchen beginning to suck at me too. She’s 
a demon who sucks children’s blood. The children of this house will 
always have their innermost beings corrupted in the kitchen . . . un- 
less it has already happened in the bedroom. There are poisons that 
weaken the senses, and poisons that open men’s eyes. I was born with 
open eyes, for I can’t see the ugly as beautiful nor call what is evil 
good. I can’t! Jesus’ descent into hell was his wandering upon the 
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earth, his visitation to this madhouse, this charnelhouse that we call 
the earth. And the madmen he came to free have murdered him. But 
the thief has been freed, for one always sympathizes with thieves. 
Woe! Woe to us all! Savior of the world, redeem us, for we perish!” 


The Student is coming out of his own dream, the dream of the play, 
and he realizes that the dream play images are life itself and that 
the experience he has just had is a dream truth, not of this world, 
but about it. He has discovered that the events he has dreamt 
(seen) are the symbolic representations of what is. Thus, at the 
end of the play, Arkenholz has achieved the same kind of objec- 
tivity that the Daughter of Indra had, but his objectivity is not 
something god-given; it has been earned by his dreaming. The mo- 
ment he has this kind of objectivity toward the events of the play, 
the dream is over—the play ends. Arkenholz’s perception is the 
analysis of his own dream. 

Thus by following the form of the psychical dream, Strindberg 
wrote a great play. The psychical dream rises out of the unconscious 
mind of the dreamer and represents to him in a series of symbolic 
images the problems and wishes most central to him. As such, the 
dream is the essence of subjective concern. Since this was the chief 
concern of Strindberg as a dramatist, it was probably inevitable 
—Strindberg being the genuine artist he was—that in his develop- 
ment as a playwright he would eventually discover that the form 
of dreams was the only one capable of adequately expressing the 
subjective concerns of all men at all times. Ali his life Strindberg 
was both consciously and unconsciously trying to write a dream 
play. He finally discovered a way to do it in his Chamber Plays, 
and without a doubt The Ghost Sonata was his greatest single 
achievement as a dramatist. 

ROBERT W. CoRRIGAN 
New York City 
Summer, 1965 


For JOHN-PAUL again 


and for DAVID-GIDEON and MARY-EVE 
because they didn’t make the first round 


with love 


—C. R. M. 


A DREAM PLAY 
(1902) 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


As in his earlier dream play, Towards Damascus, the author has 
attempted in this dream play to imitate the disconnected but ap- 
parently logical form of a dream. Anything can happen, everything 
is possible and probable. Space and time do not exist. Based on 
a slight foundation of reality, imagination wanders afield and 
weaves new patterns comprised of mixtures of recollections, expe- 
riences, unconstrained fantasies, absurdities, and improvisations. 
Characters split, double, and multiply; they evaporate, crystallize, 
dissolve, and reconverge. But one single consciousness governs them 
all—that of the dreamer. For him there are no secrets, no incongru- 
ities, no scruples, and no laws. He neither condemns nor does he ~ 
acquit—he merely reports. And since there is generally more pain 
than pleasure in the dream, a tone of melancholy and sympathy 
for all things runs through the swaying narrative. Sleep, the liber- 
ator, is often tortuous; and yet when pain is at its worst, the sufferer 
is wakened and reconciled with reality. For however agonizing 
reality may be, it is, at this moment, when compared to the tor- 
ments of a dream, a joy. 


(1902) 


CHARACTERS 


THE VOICE OF FATHER INDRA THREE MAIpDS 


INDRA’S DAUGHTER EDITH 

THE GLAZIER EpDITH’s MOTHER 

THE OFFICER ALICE 

THE MOTHER A NAVAL OFFICER 

THE FATHER THE SCHOOLMASTER 

LINA A STUDENT 

THE PORTERESS THE HUSBAND 

THE BILLSTICKER THE WIFE 

A BALLET GIRL THE BLIND MAN 

A CwHorRus GIRL First CoAL CARRIER 

THE PROMPTER SECOND COAL CARRIER 

A POLICEMAN THE GENTLEMAN 

THE LAWYER THE LApy 

CHRISTINA THE CHANCELLOR 

THE QUARANTINE MASTER THE DEAN OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
THE DON JUAN FACULTY 

THE FRIEND THE DEAN OF THE PHILOSOPHI- 
THE COQUETTE CAL FACULTY 

THE POET THE DEAN OF THE MEDICAL 
HE FACULTY 

SHE (also is VICTORIA’s VOICE) THE DEAN OF THE LAW 
THE PENSIONER FACULTY 


CHORUS GIRLS and BALLET GIRLS, (People from the Opera 
Company), CLERKS, USHERS, FEMALE SUPERNUMERARIES, THREE 
DOocTORAL CANDIDATES, PROFESSORS OF THE Four FACULTIES, 
CHILDREN, SCHOOLBOYS, CREW, ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN 


A DREAM PLAY 
Prologue 


[Wisps of clouds in shapes of crumbling cliffs with ruined castles and 
fortresses. The constellations of Leo, Virgo, and Libra are seen, 
with the planet Jupiter shining brightly among them. INDRA’S 
DAUGHTER stands on the peak of the clouds.] 


INDRA’s VoIcE Where are you, Daughter, where? 
DAUGHTER Here, Father, here! 


INDRA’s VOICE You have lost your way, my child. 
Be careful, you are sinking. 
How did you come here? 


DAUGHTER I followed the lightning’s fiery flame 
From ethereal regions with a cloud for my chariot. 
The cloud sank and is still falling. 

Tell me, great Father Indra, 
What region have I come to? 
The air is oppressive 

And breathing is hard. 


INpRA’s VoICcE You have left the second world to enter the third. 


You have left far behind you 

Cucra the Morning Star, 

And now enter the atmosphere of Earth. 

Take as a sign the Seventh House of the Sun, 

Known as the Scales, where at Autumn’s beginning 
The Morning Star declares day and night are equal. 


DAUGHTER You speak of the Earth—is that the dark 
And heavy world lighted by the Moon? 


INDRA’s VOICE Of all the spheres that wander apace, 
It is the darkest and the densest. 


DAUGHTER Doesn’t the Sun shine there? 
INDRA’S VOICE It shines, but not without ceasing. 


DavUGHTER The clouds are parting now, 
I can see below... 


INDRA’s VOICE What do you see, child? 


DAUGHTER I see that Earth is beautiful—green forests, 
Blue lakes, white mountains, yellow fields. 
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INDRa’s Voice Yes, Earth is beautiful, as are all things Brahma 
made, 
And yet at the dawn of time it was more beautiful still— 
But then something happened, 
A change of orbit, or perhaps even more, 
A revolt that had to be quelled. 


DAUGHTER I hear sounds from down below... 
What race of creatures lives on Earth? 


INDRA’s VOICE Go down yourself and see. 
I would not malign the Creators children. 
What you hear is their speech. 


DAUGHTER It sounds as if... it hasn’t a cheerful sound. 


INDRA’s VoICE I know. Their mother tongue 
Is forever complaint. 
Dissatisfied and thankless, 
Such is the race of Man. 


DAUGHTER No, you mustn’t say such things, for now 
I hear cries of joy, resounding blares. 
I see the flash of lightning, hear bells peal, 
See fires kindled, and hear a thousand thousand 
Voices rising to Heaven with thanks and praise. [Pause] 
Your judgment of them is too stern, my Father. 


INDRA’s VOICE Go down and see and hear, and then return 
And tell me if their loud complaints are just. 


DauGHTER Yes, I will go down; but you must follow. 
INDRA’S VoICE No, I cannot breath the air of Earth. 


DAUGHTER The cloud is sinking now—I’m suffocating! 
This is not air I breathe, but smoke and water— 
It weighs so heavy it pulls me down and down. 
Even now I feel the reeling of this Earth. 
Surely this third world cannot be the best. 


INDRA’S VOICE Indeed, it is neither best nor worst. 
It’s name is Dust, it whirls like all the others, 
And therefore Man is often struck with dizziness 
Which seems at times mere folly, often madness.— 
Be brave, my child, for this is but a test. 


DAUGHTER [kneeling as the cloud descends] I’m sinking! 


[END OF PROLOGUE] 
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[The background displays a forest of giant hollyhocks—white, pink, 
crimson, yellow, violet. Above them the gilt roof of a Castle is 
visible, and on its summit the bud of a flower which resembles a 
crown. Down below, beneath the walls of the Castle, lie heaps of 
straw and stable litter. At either side of the stage are stylized 
representations which at once suggest interiors, fagades, and land- 
scapes. They remain stationary throughout the play. The GLAZIER 
and the DAUGHTER enter. ] 


DAUGHTER The Castle is always growing higher out of the earth. 
Have you noticed how much it’s grown this past year? 


GLAZIER [to himself] I never saw the Castle before—and I’ve 
never heard of a castle growing—but—[to the DAUGHTER with 
solid conviction|—yes, it’s grown all of six feet, but that’s because 
they’ve fertilized it. And if you really look closely, you’ll notice that 
it’s sprouted a wing on the sunny side. 


DAUGHTER It’s about time for it to bloom; summer’s half gone 
already. 


GLAZIER Don’t you see the blossom up there? 


DavucuTER Oh, I do, I do! [She claps her hands.] Tell me, father, 
why do flowers grow up out of the earth? 


GLAZIER [piously] It’s because they don’t feel well in dirt; so they 
make all haste to reach the light—and there blossom and die. 
DAUGHTER Do you know who lives in the Castle? 


GLAZIER I knew once, but I can’t remember now. 


DAUGHTER I think there’s a prisoner inside—and he’s waiting for 
me to set him free. 


GLazieR And what will be your reward? 


DavuGHTER One doesn’t bargain when one has no choice. Let’s go 
inside the Castle. 


GLAZIER Yes, let’s go. 


[They go towards the background which slowly opens to either side, 
revealing a simple, bare room with a table and a few chairs. 
Seated on a chair is an OFFICER dressed in an unconventional 
modern uniform. He rocks in the chair and hits the table with 
his sword. 


The DAUGHTER and the GLAZIER enter. The DAUGHTER approaches 
the OFFICER and gently takes the sword from his hand.] 


DAUGHTER You mustn’t, you mustn’t. 
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OFFICER Please, Agnes, don’t take the sword. 


DAUGHTER But you'll hack the table to bits. [To the GLAZIER] 
Go down to the harness room and put in the window pane.— 
We'll meet later. 


The GLAZIER goes off.] 
g 
You're a prisoner here in your own room—lI’ve come to free 
you. 


OFFICER I know. I waited for this, but I was never sure it was what 
you wanted. 


DAUGHTER This is a strong Castle, with seven walls—but we'll 
make it.—Do you want to or not? 


OFFICER To tell you the truth, I don’t know, because everything 
I do turns out badly. I must pay doubly with sorrow for every 
joy life gives me. This place I’m kept captive in is wretched, 
but if I buy my freedom I must suffer triply for it—Agnes... 
I'll bear the affliction, if only I can see you. 


DAUGHTER What do you see in me? 


OFFICER Beauty, the harmony of the universe. There are lines in 
your form which I have known only in the movement of stars, 
the beauty of sounding strings, the vibrations of light. You are 
a Child of Heaven. 


DAUGHTER And so are you. 


OFFICER Then why must I tend horses? Why must I clean out the 
stable and remove the litter? 


DAUGHTER So you'll want to escape. 
OFFICER I do want to, yet it’s so hard to break away. 


DAUGHTER But it’s your duty to seek freedom in the light of the 
sun. 


OFFICER Duty? Life has never done its duty by me. 

DauGHTER Do you feel that life has wronged you? 

OFFICER Yes. It’s been unjust... 

[Voices are now heard from behind the dividing curtain or screen 


which is rapidly pulled away. The OFFICER and the DAUGHTER 
look across, their gestures and expressions frozen. 


[Seated at the table is the MOTHER, who is an invalid. In front of 
her burn candles which she trims every so often with snuffers. 
Piles of new underclothing lie on the table; she marks them with 
a quill pen and ink. Off to the left is a brown cabinet. 
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[The FATHER has brought her a silk shawl and speaks in a gentle 
voice.] 


FATHER Don’t you want it? 


MOTHER What good is a silk shawl to me, my dear, when I shall 
die soon? 


FATHER ‘Then you believe what the doctor says? 


MoTHER Yes, I also believe what he says—but most of all I believe 
the voice in which he spoke it. 


FATHER [sadly] It’s serious then? And all you think about is your 
children. 


MOTHER They were my life, my reason for being, my joy and my 
sorrow. 


FATHER Forgive me, Christine—for everything. 


MoTHER But for what? You must forgive me, my dear. We have 
both plagued each other. And for what? We don’t know. We 
couldn’t do otherwise.—But anyway, here’s the children’s new 
linen. Be sure they change twice a week, on Wednesdays and Sun- 
days, and that Louisa washes them—all over.—Are you going out? 


FATHER I must be at school by eleven. 
MoTHER Before you go, would you tell Alfred to come in? 
FATHER [pointing to the OFFICER] But, my dear—there he is. 


MOTHER My eyes are beginning to fail me too now.—Yes, it’s 
growing dark. [She snuffs a candle.] Alfred—come .. . 


[The FATHER goes out through the middle of the wall, after having 
nodded farewell to the MOTHER. The OFFICER approaches the 
MOTHER. | 


Who is that girl over there? 
OFFICER [whispering] it’s Agnes. 


MoTHER Oh? Is that Agnes? Do you know what they say? They 
say she’s the Daughter of the God Indra; and that she begged to 
come down to earth to learn what human life is really like. 
But don’t say a word about it. 


OFFICER She’s a true Daughter of the Gods. 
MOTHER [loudly] My dear Alfred, I will soon be leaving you and 
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your brothers and sisters. I want to tell you something that you 
must remember always. 
OFFICER [sadly] What is it, Mother? 
MoTHER Just one thing: You must never quarrel with God. 
OFFICER I don’t understand. 


MoTHER You must never go about feeling that life has wronged 
you. 


OFFICER But I’ve been treated so unjustly. 


MorHeR For stealing the money that was found again later? Is that 
what you mean? 


OFFICER Yes. It injustice gave my life a false turn. 
MoTHER I see. You will go to that cabinet over there. 
OFFICER [ashamed] So you know about that too. The... 
MoTHER The Swiss Family Robinson which... 
OFFICER Don’t say any more. 


MoTHER Which your brother was punished for—whereas you were 
the one who tore it to pieces and hid it. 


OFFICER Imagine that cabinet still there after twenty years... 
and all the times we’ve moved, and my Mother died ten years ago. 


MOTHER What difference does it make? Why must you always 
ruin the best part of your life with questions?—Lina’s coming. 


Lina [enters] I want to thank you, ma’am, but I’m afraid I can’t 
go to the christening. 


MoTHER Why not? 
Lina _ I haven’t anything to wear, ma’am. 


MoTHER Then I'll let you borrow my shawl. 

Lina Thank you anyway, ma’am, but I’m afraid that won’t do. 
MoTHER I don’t understand. I won’t be using it anymore. 
OFFICER What will Father say? After all, it was a gift from him. 
MoTHER How petty you are. 


FATHER [sticking in his head] Lend my present to the maid? 
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MorTHeER Father, don’t. Remember, I served as a maid once myself. 
Why hurt an innocent girl’s feelings? 


FATHER And you mine? I’m your husband. 


MoTHER What a life! Do something good, and another will say 
it’s bad. Be kind to one and you’re bound to be hurting another. 
Ah, what a life! 


[She snuffs the candle so violently that it goes out. The scene grows 
dark. The dividing curtain or screen is brought back into place.] 


DavuGHTER Human beings are such pitiable creatures. 
OFFICER Do you really think so? 


DAUGHTER Yes. Life is very difficult. But love conquers everything. 
Come and see. 


[They go towards the background which disappears, revealing a new 
background which represents an old, dirty partitioning wall. In the 
middle of it is a gate which opens into a passageway that leads to 
a light green plot of grass on which we see a gigantic blue monks- 
hood. Left, in front of the gate, is a PORTERESS with a shawl 
around her shoulders, crocheting a star-spangled coverlet. To the 
right is a bulletin board which the BILLSTICKER is washing. Beside 
him lies a fishnet with a green handle. Farther right is a door with 
an air hole in the shape of a four-leaf clover. Left of the gate stands 
a small lime tree with coal black stem and a few light green leaves. 
Beside it is a small window looking into the PORTERESS’ room.] 


DAUGHTER [approaches the PoRTERESS] Isn’t the star coverlet 
finished yet? 

PorTERESS No, my child—twenty-six years are next to nothing for 
a piece of work like this. 

DAUGHTER And your sweetheart never came back? 


PorTERESS No, but it wasn’t really his fault. He had to go away— 
the poor man. It’s been all of thirty years. 


DAUGHTER [to the BILLSTICKER] Wasn’t she with the ballet— 
here, at the Opera? 


BILLSTICKER She was the prima ballerina—but when he left, you 
might say he took her dancing feet with him—and so she never 
got any more parts. 
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DavucuHTER They all complain with their eyes as well as their voices. 


BILLSTICKER I haven’t much to complain about—at least not now 
that I’ve got a fishnet with a green fishbox. 


DavuGHTER Fifty years for a fishnet and a fishbox! 
BILLSTICKER A green fishbox, a green one... 


DAUGHTER [to the PoRTERESS] Give me your shawl now, and let me 
sit down here and watch the children of men. But you'll have 
to stand behind me to explain things. [She puts the shawl around 
her and sits beside the gate.) 


PoRTERESS This is the last day—the Opera season is almost over. 
Now they’ll be hearing whether they’ve been signed for next year. 


DAUGHTER And those who aren’t? 


PoRTERESS Oh, Lordy Jesus, you should see them! I always pull 
the shawl up over my head. 


DAUGHTER The poor things. 
PorTEREsS Look, there’s one coming now. No, she hasn’t been 
signed. See there? She’s crying. 


[The SINGER hurries in from the right and goes out through the gate, 
her handkerchief at her eyes. She stops for a moment in the pass- 
ageway beyond the gate and leans her head against the wall, then 
goes out quickly.] 

DAUGHTER Human beings are such pitiable creatures. 


PorTERESS Ah, but look here—here comes one who seems happy. 


[The OFFICER enters through the gate. He is dressed in frock coat 
and top hat, and carries a bouquet of roses. He seems radiantly 


happy.] 
He’s going to marry Miss Victoria. 
OFFICER [downstage, looks up and sings] Victoria! 


PORTERESS ‘The young lady will be out very soon. 


OFFICER Excellent! The carriage is waiting, the table’s set, the 
champagne’s on ice! Madam, I should like to embrace you! [He 
embraces her, then sings out.) Victoria! 


WoMaNn’s VOICE [sings from above] Im here! 


OFFICER [begins pacing about] All right, I’m waiting. 
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DavUGHTER Do you know me? 


OFFICER No, I know only one woman—Victoria! I’ve paced up 
and down here for seven years waiting for her—at noon when the 
sun stands directly over the chimneys, and in the evening when 
the dark of night begins to descend. Look here at the sidewalk— 
there you see the footprints of a faithful lover. Hurrah! She’s mine! 
[He sings out.] Victoria! [But there is no answer.] Well, I suppose 
she must be dressing. [To the BILLSTICKER] I see you have a fishnet 
there. Everyone at the Opera is wild about fishnets—or rather, 
about fish. Dumb fish, that is, because they can’t sing. What does 
a thing like that cost? 


BILLSTICKER It’s very expensive. 


OFFICER [sings out] Victoria! [He shakes the lime tree.] Look, 
it’s blooming again. For the eighth time. [He sings out] Victoria! 
—She must be fixing her hair. [To the DAUGHTER] Madam, will 
you permit me to go up and fetch my bride? 


PORTERESS No one’s allowed on stage. 


OFFICER I’ve paced up and down here for seven years. Seven 
times three hundred and sixty-five makes two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-five. [He stops and takes hold of the door with the 
cloverleaf opening.] And I have seen this door two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five times, and I still don’t know where it leads. 
And this four-leaf clover here which is to let in the light—who 
does it let light in to? 


PorTEREss I don’t know. I’ve never seen it open. 


OFFICER It looks like the door of a food cabinet I saw when I was 
four year old and went out one Sunday afternoon with the maid— 
we went to see other families and other maids—but I never got 
any farther than the kitchen, and I always had to sit down between 
the water barrel and the salt tub. I’ve seen a lot of kitchens in my 
lifetime, and the food cabinets are always in the passageway, and 
they always had round holes and a clover leaf in the door. But 
there certainly can’t be a food cabinet at the Opera, because they 
don’t have a kitchen. [He sings out.] Victoria!—Tell me, Madam, 
could she have taken another way out? 


PoRTERESS No, there is no other way. 


OFFICER Good. Then I can’t very well miss her. 


[PEOPLE FrRoM THE OPERA COMPANY swarm out; the OFFICER 
watches them carefully.] 
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She’s sure to come any minute.—[To the DAUGHTER] Madam 
—that blue monkshood out there—I saw it when I was just a 
child—is it the same one? I remember a rectory, I was seven years 
old at the time—and two doves, two blue doves sat there under 
the hood—but then a bee came along and flew into the hood—and 
I thought: Now I’ve got you! And I grabbed the flower, but the 
bee stung me straight through the petals and I cried—then the 
Rector’s wife came and put some moist earth on it. For supper we 
had wild strawberries and milk—I think it’s already growing dark. 
Where are you going, Billsticker? 


BILLSTICKER Home for supper. 


OFFICER [rubbing his eyes] Supper? At this time of day? Listen to 
him!—[To the DAUGHTER] May I go inside for a moment and tele- 
phone the Growing Castle? 


DAUGHTER Why? 


OFFICER To tell the Glazier to put in double windows. It’s almost 
winter, and I freeze so terribly easily. [He goes past her and into 
the PORTERESS’ room.] 


DAUGHTER Whois this Miss Victoria? 
PORTERESS His sweetheart. 


DAUGHTER Yes, that’s the right answer. It makes no difference to 
him who she is for us or anybody else. She is only what she is for 
him. 


[Darkness comes on quickly.] 


PorTERESsS [lights the lantern] It’s growing dark early today. 
DavuGHTER To the Gods a year is no more than a moment. 
PorTEREss And to Mankind a moment can be as long as a year. 


OFFICER [reenters. He is covered with dust and the roses are wilted.] 
Hasn’t she come yet? 


PorTERESS No. 


OFFICER But she will come! She will come! [He paces back and 
forth.) But still, it might be best to cancel the luncheon—now that 
it’s evening. Yes, yes, Pll do that. [He goes back to the telephone 
inside.] 


PoRTERESS [to the DAUGHTER] May I have my shawl back? 


DAUGHTER No, my friend—I’ll take your place here for now. You 
rest. I must learn about human beings and their lives—I must learn 
if it’s as hard as they say. 
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PorTERESS There’s no sleeping on this job, you know—night or 
day’. .!. 


DAUGHTER You mean you don’t sleep at night? 


PORTERESS Yes, if you can manage with a bell wire tied to your 
arm—because the night watchmen on stage are changed every 
three hours. 


DAUGHTER That’s torture! 


PoRTERESS That’s what you think, but we here are happy even 
to get such a job. And if you only knew how they all envy me. 


DAUGHTER Envy? You mean the tortured are envied? 


PORTERESS Yes.—But let me tell you what’s even worse than the 
drudgery of watching all night, or the cold drafts, or dampness: 
It’s having to listen to the troubles of all those inside there. They 
come to me. Why? Because they read the mystery of suffering in 
the wrinkles of my face, and this encourages them to take me 
into their confidence. In this shawl, my dear, are hidden thirty 
years of torment—both mine and theirs. 


DAUGHTER Yes, it’s very heavy and it stings like nettles. 


PORTERESS Wear it if you like. And when it grows too heavy, call 
me and I'll relieve you of it. 


DAUGHTER Goodbye. I can bear as much as you. 


PORTERESS We'll see. Be good to my poor friends. Don’t tire of 
their complaints. [She disappears in the passageway.] 


[The stage grows dark. When after a moment the lights come up 
again the lime tree is bare, the blue monkshood almost wilted, 
and the green plot of grass at the end of the passageway brown 
with the color of autumn. 


[When the lights come up, the OFFICER enters. He now has grey 
hair and a grey beard. His clothes are ragged, his collar soiled and 
limp. The roses he still carries have lost their petals so that only 
the stems remain. He paces back and forth.] 


OFFICER By all appearances summer is past and autumn almost 
here. I can tell that by this lime tree and the monkshood. 
[He paces back and forth.] But autumn is always springtime to 
me, because all the theatres are reopened. And so she’s sure to 
come. My dear woman, may I sit on this chair for awhile? 


DAUGHTER Of course, my friend. I can stand. 


OFFICER [sits down] If only I could sleep a bit, it would be 
so much better. [He sleeps for a moment, then starts up and 
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wanders back and forth again; finally he remains standing in 
front of the door with the clover leaf on it and touches it.] This 
door—it won’t let me rest—what’s there behind it? There must 
be something. [The sound of dance music is heard from above.] 
Aha! They’ve started rehearsals again. [The stage now alternates 
between light and dark, as though illuminated by a lighthouse 
beam.] What’s this? [He speaks in time with the flashes of light.] 
Light and dark; light and dark. 

DAUGHTER [imitating his timing] Day and night; day and night.— 
There’s a merciful Providence trying to shorten your wait. And 
so the days fly by, chasing the nights. 


[The stage now remains light. The BILLSTICKER enters with his net 
and implements.] 

OFFICER There’s the Billsticker with his net. Have a good catch? 

BILLSTICKER Of course. It was a long warm summer—the net was 
all right—but not at all what I thought it would be. 


OFFICER “Not at all what you thought it would be”! Very well 
put. I have never yet found anything that was all I thought it 
would be. For the thought is always more than the deed, greater 
than reality. [He paces back and forth again, striking the bouquet 
of roses against the walls so that the last remaining petals fall 
off. 

BILLSTICKER Hasn’t she come down yet? 

OFFICER No, not yet. But she’ll come soon.—Tell me, do you 
know what’s behind this door? 


BILLSTICKER No, I’ve never seen it open. 

OFFICER I’m going to telephone a locksmith to open it for us. [He 
goes in to the telephone.]} 

[The BILLSTICKER posts a bill and goes farther right.] 


DAUGHTER What’s wrong with your net? 

BILLSTICKER Wrong? Well, it’s not that anything’s wrong exactly 
—but it just wasn’t all I thought it would be, and that’s why I 
didn’t enjoy it as much. 

DAUGHTER What did you expect? 

BILLSTICKER Well, I can’t exactly say. 

DAUGHTER ‘Then let me tell youu—You thought it was what it 
was not. It was supposed to be green, but not that kind of green. 

BILLSTICKER Yes, you do, you understand—you understand every- 


thing—and that’s why everyone comes to you with his troubles. 
If you'd like to listen to my troubles, just once, ’'d... 
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DauGHTER Id be happy to—come inside here and pour your heart 
out to me. [She goes into her room.] 


[The BILLSTICKER remains outside at the window to her room and 
talks to her. 


[The stage grows completely dark again. When the lights come 
up the lime tree is covered with leaves once more, and the 
monkshood is in bloom. The sun streams across the green plot 
at the end of the passageway. The OFFICER comes out. He is 
old and white-haired now, ragged and with torn shoes. He carries 
the stems of the roses. He paces back and forth slowly, like an old 
man. He reads the posted bill. 


[A BALLET GIRL enters from the right.] 


OFFICER Has Miss Victoria left yet? 

BALLET GIRL_ No, she’s still there. 

OFFICER Then I'll wait. Do you think she’ll come soon? 
BALLET GIRL [seriously] Oh, yes. 


OFFICER Don’t go yet—you'll soon be able to see what’s behind 
this door. I’ve sent for the locksmith. 


BALLET Girt It'll be interesting to see how they go about opening 
it. The door and the Growing Castle. Do you know the Growing 
Castle? 


OFFICER I should hope so. I was held prisoner there. 


BALLET GirL You really mean that? But why were there so many 
horses? 


OFFICER It was a stable castle, don’t you see? 

BALLET Gir [sadly] How stupid of me. I should have known. 
[A CHORUS Girt enters from the right.] 

OFFICER Has Miss Victoria left yet? 

Cuorus GIRL [seriously] No, she’s still here. She never leaves. 


OFFICER That’s because she loves me. No, don’t go yet— 
not before the locksmith comes to open this door. 


Cuorus Girt The door? Opened? Oh, how wonderful! I only want 
to ask the Porteress something. 


[The PROMPTER enters from the right.] 


OFFICER Has Miss Victoria left yet? 
PROMPTER No, not that I know of. 
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OFFICER You see! What did I tell you? She’s waiting for me! Don’t 
go. The door’s going to be opened. 


PROMPTER Which door? 
OFFICER Is there more than one door here? 


PROMPTER Oh, yes—the one with the clover leaf—I’ll certainly 
stay now. I only want to have a word with the Porteress. 


[The BALLET GiRL, the CHORUS GIRL, and the PROMPTER, along 
with the BILLSTICKER, form a group around the PORTERESS’ 
window. They speak in turn to the DAUGHTER.] 


[The GLAZIER enters through the gate.] 


OFFICER Are you the locksmith? 


GLAZIER No, the locksmith has visitors. Besides, a glazier’s just as 
good. 


OFFICER Yes, of course—of course, but do you have your diamonds 
with you? 


GLAZIER Naturally. What would a glazier be without his dia- 
mond? 


OFFICER Nothing.—All right, let’s get to work. 


[He claps his hands. They all assemble in a semicircle around the 
door. CHORUS GIRLS dressed in costumes from Die Meistersinger, 
and BALLET GIRLS dressed in costumes from Aida, enter from the 
right.] 


OFFICER Locksmith—or rather, Glazier—do your duty. 
[The GLAZIER steps forward with his diamond.] 


A moment such as this does not occur often in one’s lifetime. And 
therefore, my good friends, I beg of you to consider seriously .. . 


POLICEMAN [steps forward] In the name of the law I forbid the 
opening of this door. 


OFFICER My God, the trouble that pops up when one is about to 
do something new and great!—Then we shall bring suit—We shall 
go to the lawyer’s to see if the law still holds good. Off to the 
lawyer’s! 


[Without lowering the curtain the scene changes to the LAWYER’S 
office. The gate remains in place and serves as the entrance to the 
office in a railing stretching across the entire stage. The PORTERESS’ 
room has become the place for the LAWYER’s desk. It is open at 
the front. The leafless lime tree now becomes a hatrack. The bul- 
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letin board is now hung with notices and court decisions. The 
door with the clover leaf is now part of a cabinet for documents. 


[The LAWYER, in coat and white tie, sits to the left of the gate, at a 
desk piled high with papers. His face gives testimony to unheard-of 
sufferings. It is white as chalk and deeply furrowed, with shadows 
that are almost violet. He is hideous. His face mirrors every kind 
of crime and vice with which he has to occupy himself in the 
daily course of his profession. Of his two CLERKS, the first has 
only one arm, and the other only one eye. 


[The PEOPLE who had gathered to see the opening of the door, 
stand there now as though to see the LAWYER. One might well 
believe they had always stood there. 


[The DAUGHTER, wearing the shawl, and the OFFICER stand in front 
of the others. The LAWYER goes towards the DAUGHTER.] 


Lawyer If you let me have that shawl, my dear, I’ll hang it up 
here; and then when I’ve lighted the stove I’ll burn it for you with 
all its sorrows and miseries. 


DAUGHTER No, my friend, not yet—it must first be quite full. And 
above all, I want to gather into it your own sufferings; the se- 
crets of crimes, vices, deceptions, slanders, and libels which have 
been entrusted to you. 


LAWYER My friend, your shawl would never be large enough for 
that. Take a look at these walls. Doesn’t it look as if the wallpaper 
had been dirtied by every sort of crime? Look at these papers on 
which I write the histories of evil. Look at me. No one who smiles 
ever comes here. Only dark looks, bared teeth, clenched fists. 
They all spurt out over me their evil, their envy, their suspicions. 
Look, my hands are black and will never come clean. Look how 
cracked they are and bleeding. I can never wear my clothes for 
more than a few days, because they smell of other people’s crimes. 
At times I have the place fumigated with sulfur; but that does no 
good. I sleep here in the next room and dream of nothing but 
crimes. I have a murder case in court right now—that’s bad 
enough; but do you know what the worst of all is? Separating 
husbands and wives. Then it seems a cry comes forth from 
Heaven and Earth, as if a cry of treason rose up against primal 
power, the source of all goodness and love. And you know, when 
papers, piled high as a mountain, are filled to overflowing with 
mutual accusations, if some kindly person takes one or the other of 
the couple aside and asks him in a friendly way the simple ques- 
tion—‘‘What do you really have against your husband, or wife?” 
—he, or she, stands there speechless, unable to give any reason. 
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Once it had to do with a salad, another time with a single word 
—but usually it’s about nothing at all. Yet the suffering, the agony 
... they are what I have to bear. Take a good look at me. Do you 
really believe that with my criminal looks I could ever win a wo- 
man’s love? Or do you think anyone wants as a friend a person 
who must enforce the collection of all the town’s debts? It’s miser- 
able being a human being. 


DAUGHTER Human beings are such pitiable creatures. 

LawyeER Indeed. And it’s a mystery to me what people live on. 
They marry with an income of two thousand crowns, when in 
fact they need four thousand. They get themselves into debt, of 
course they all make debts. And so they scrape along as best they 
can to their deaths, leaving debts behind them. And who’s to pay 
these debts?—Tell me that. 

DAUGHTER He who feeds the birds. 

LawyER ‘True.—If He who feeds the birds were to descend to 
His earth and see these poor souls, He’d certainly be filled with 
compassion... 

DAUGHTER Human beings are such pitiable creatures. 

LawyER Yes. [To the OFFICER] What do you want? 

OFFICER Has Miss Victoria left yet? 

LawyEeR No. You mustn’t worry.—Why are you poking around 
my cabinet? 

OFFICER It seemed this door was so likea... 

LAWYER No, no, no. 

[The church bells are heard ringing.] 


OFFICER Is there a funeral in town? 


LawyYER No, a graduation, a graduation of doctoral candidates. 
And I'll have to hurry because I’m to become a Doctor of Law. 
Would you like to graduate and receive a laurel wreath too? 


OFFICER Well, yes, why not? It’s one way to kill some time. 


Lawyer We should be on our way to the ceremony at once. Hurry, 
go and get dressed. 


[The OFFICER goes off. The stage grows dark while the scene is 
changed. The gate remains and serves as a chancel railing. The 
bulletin board serves to indicate the numbers of the hymns to be 
sung. The lime tree is changed from a hatrack to a candelabrum; 
the LAWYER’s desk becomes the Chancellor's pulpit. The door 
with the four-leaf clover now leads into the vestry. The CHORUS 
from Die Meistersinger become USHERS with wands, and the 
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FEMALE SUPERNUMERARIES carry laurel wreaths. The rest of the 
PEOPLE form the CONGREGATION. 


[The background is removed and reveals a gigantic organ with a 
mirror above it. Music is heard. At either side are the PROFESSORS 
OF THE FOUR FACULTIES: PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, MEDICINE, and 
Law. 


[The stage is silent for a moment. Then the UsueERs enter from the 
right. They are followed by the SUPERNUMERARIES with laurel 
wreaths in their extended hands. THREE DOCTORAL CANDIDATES 
enter from the left, one after the other, are crowned by the 
SUPERNUMERARIES, and then go off right. 


[The LAWYER steps forward to be crowned. The SUPERNUMERARIES 
turn from him, refusing to crown him, and go off. The LAWYER 
leans agitatedly against a column. Everyone disappears. The 
LAWYER is left alone] 


DAUGHTER [enters, a white shawl over her head and shoulders] 
Look, I just washed the shawl. But what are you doing here? Did 
you get the crown? 


LawYER No, I wasn’t worthy of it. 


DAUGHTER Why? Because you defended the poor, put in a good 
word for the sinner, reduced the burden of the guilty, and ob- 
tained a reprieve for the condemned?—Poor mankind. They’re not 
angels, but they certainly are pitiable creatures. 


LawyER Don’t judge them too harshly, I have to defend them. 


DAUGHTER [leaning against the organ] Why do they strike their 
own friends in the face? 


LawyYER They don’t know any better. 
DAUGHTER Then let’s teach them, shall we? We'll do it together. 


LawYER They won’t let themselves be taught. If only the Gods in 
Heaven would hear our cries! 


DAUGHTER They will reach the throne. [She stands beside the 
organ.] Do you know what I see in this mirror? The world—but as 
it should be. For it’s upside down as it is. 

Lawyer How did it get that way? 

DAUGHTER It happened when the copy was made. 

LawyYER Yes, there, you’ve said it! A copy! I always had the feel- 
ing it was nothing but a bad copy. And when I began to 
recall its origin I became dissatisfied with everything. They said I 
was cynical and had a jaundiced eye, and so on. 
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DAUGHTER It’s a crazy world. Consider the Four Faculties 
here. Each of them is supported by the same civil government. 
Theology, the doctrine of Divinity, is forever being attacked and 
made laughable by Philosophy, which itself claims to possess all 
wisdom. And Medicine, always discounting Theology as one of 
the sciences, calls it superstition. And they sit there together on 
the council that is supposed to teach these young men respect for 
the university. Why, it’s a madhouse! I pity the man who 
first comes to his senses. 

Lawyer The first to discover this are the Theologians. They start 
off by studying Philosophy that tells them that Theology is non- 
sense, and then Theology tells them that Philosophy is nonsense. 
And all of it nothing but madness. 

DAUGHTER And then there’s the Law that serves everyone but its 
own servants. 


LAWYER The man who defends justice will be destroyed by it. 
And then, too, there’s the right that’s so often wrong. 


DauGHTER And it’s all your doing, O Children of Man.—Come, 
child, I shall give you a crown more fitting. [She places a 
crown of thorns on his head.] And now I'll pray for you. [She sits 
down at the organ and plays a Kyrie, but instead of the organ we 
hear the singing of human voices.] 


CHILDREN’s VoIcEsS Lord! Lord! [The last chord is held.] 
WoMEN’s Voices Have mercy on us! [The last chord is held.] 


MEN’s VOIcEs [tenor] Deliver us for Thy sweet mercy’s sake! [The 
last chord is held.] 


MeENn’s Voicgs [bass] Save Thy children, O Lord, and turn Thine 
anger from us! 


ALL Have mercy on us! Hear us! Turn Your compassion upon us! 
—Lord, why hast Thou forsaken us? Out of the depths, O Lord, 
we cry to Thee! Have mercy! Make not Thy children’s burden too 
great! Hear us! Hear us! 


[The stage grows dark. The DAUGHTER rises and goes over to the 
LAWYER. By means of lights, the organ is transformed into a 
grotto. The sea surges in under the basalt columns. The wind and 
the waves combine in a sound of great harmony.] 


LAWYER Where are we, my sister? 

DAUGHTER What do you hear? 

Lawyer The falling of drops. 

DAUGHTER The tears of Mankind weeping. What else do you hear? 
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Lawyer Sighing... moaning... wailing... 


DAUGHTER The cry of mortal man reaches this far—and no farther. 
But why this eternal lament? Is there no joy in life? 


LAWYER Of course. The sweetest which is also the bitterest. Love. 
Marriage and a home. The highest and the lowest. 


DAUGHTER I must try. 
LAWYER With me? 


DAUGHTER With you. You know the rocks, the dangerous places 
—we’ll be able to avoid them. 


LawyYER But I’m poor. 


DAUGHTER Does that matter, as long as we love one another? 
And a little beauty costs nothing. 


LAWYER I might not like things that you might like. 
DAUGHTER Then adapt ourselves. 
LawyER And when we grow tired of each other? 


DAUGHTER We'll have a child, to bring us new, unending joys that 
will never grow old. 


LawyeER Will you really take me as I am: poor, ugly, dispised, 
rejected? 


DauGHTER Yes. We will join our destinies. 


LawyER Sobeit. 


[A very simple room beside the LAWYER'S office. At the right is a 
large bed with curtains; beside it a window. To the left is an iron 
stove with cooking implements. CHRISTINA is busy applying strips 
of paper along the edges of the inside window. A glass door in 
the background leads into the office; behind it we see a number of 
poorly dressed people waiting to be admitted.) 


CHRISTINA I’m pasting, I’m pasting. 


DAUGHTER [pale and worn, sits at the stove.| You're keeping out 
the air—I’m suffocating. 


CHRISTINA There’s only a small crack left. 
DAUGHTER Air, air! I can’t breathe! 


CHRISTINA I’m pasting, I’m pasting. 
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Lawyer That’s right, Christina, warmth is precious. 

DAUGHTER It’s as if you were glueing my mouth shut! 

LAWYER [in the doorway, a document in his hand] Is the child 
sleeping? 

DAUGHTER Yes, at last. 

Lawyer [softly] That screaming drives my clients away. 

DAUGHTER [gently] What can we do about it? 

LawyER Nothing. 

DAUGHTER We'll have to take a bigger room. 

LAWYER We haven’t any money. 

DAUGHTER May I open the window? The bad air is making me choke. 

Lawyer All the warmth will escape and we'll freeze. 

DAUGHTER It’s horrible! Can’t we at least scrub in here? 


LAWYER You don’t know how, and neither do I; and Christina 
must continue pasting. She must paste the whole house shut, every 
crack in the floor, the walls, and the ceiling. 


DAUGHTER I was prepared for poverty, but not for dirt. 
LAWYER Poverty is always dirty. 
DAUGHTER It’s worse than I ever dreamt. 


LAWYER We're not as bad off as we might be. There’s still food in 
the pot. 


DAUGHTER You call that food? 

LAWYER Cabbage is cheap, nourishing, and good. 

DAUGHTER If you happen to like cabbage. But it’s repugnant to me. 
LawYER Why didn’t you say so? 

DAUGHTER Because I loved you. I wanted to sacrifice my taste. 


LawYER Then I'll have to sacrifice my love for cabbage. Sacrifice 
must be mutual. 


DauGHTER Then what will we eat? Fish? You hate fish. 
LawYER And it’s also more expensive. 
DAUGHTER Life is more difficult than I thought. 


LawyER You see how hard it is.—And the child that was to have 
been the bond of our union and a blessing has become our undo- 
ing. 

DAUGHTER My dear—oh, this air is killing; and this room with its 
view into the backyard, and the children screaming, keeping me 
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awake for endless hours; and those people out there with their 
wailing and quarreling and accusing. I’ll die in this room! 


LAWYER My poor little flower, without light, without air. 
DAUGHTER And you tell me there are those who are even worse off? 
LAWYER I’m one of the most envied men in the neighborhood. 


DauGHTER It would be bearable if only there were some beauty 
in the house. 


LawyYER I know what you’re thinking of—of a flower—of a helio- 
trope; but that costs one and a half crowns, which is six bottles of 
milk or half a bushel of potatoes. 


DauGHTER Id gladly do without food if only I could have my 
flower. 

LawyER There’s a beauty that costs nothing. And not to have it 
in one’s home is sheer torture for a man with any sense of beauty. 

DAUGHTER What is it? 

LAWYER You won’t be angry if I tell you? 

DauGHTER We agreed never to be angry. 


LAWYER Yes, we agreed. Everything will be all right, Agnes, if only 
there are no more sharp, harsh tones . . . you know what I mean? 
No, not yet! 

DauGHTER There will never be any. 

LawyER Never, as long as it depends on me. 


DAUGHTER Goon. 

LawyER Well, whenever I go into a house the first thing I notice 
is how the curtains are hung. . . [he goes to the curtains at the 
window and puts them in order] . . . and if they’re hung all 
crooked and look like rags, I leave at once.—And then I look at 
the chairs. If they’re in their proper places, I stay. [He pushes a 
chair to the wall.] Then I look at the candles in their holders. If 
they’re crooked, the whole house is awry. [He sets the candle on 
the sideboard aright.) And so you see, my dear, that is the beauty 
that costs nothing. 


DAUGHTER [bowing her head] Not with that sharp tone, Axel! 
LAWYER It wasn’t sharp. 

DAUGHTER It was. 

LAWYER The hell with it! 

DAUGHTER What kind of language is that? 
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LawyYER Im sorry, Agnes. But I’ve suffered as much from your 
lack of neatness as you have from the dirt. And I didn’t dare 
straighten things myself for you’d get mad and think I was 
reproaching you. Shall we stop this now? 


DAUGHTER Marriage is a difficult thing—more difficult than any- 
thing in the world. I think one must be an angel. 


Lawyer I believe you. 
DaUGHTER I think that after all this I’m beginning to hate you. 


Lawyer Then I pity us. But let’s keep hatred out of it. I promise 
you I will never again mention untidiness, even if it tortures me. 


DauGHTER And I'll eat cabbage, even if it torments me. 


Lawyer And therefore—our life together is a torment. What 
makes one of us happy torments the other. 


DAUGHTER Human beings are such pitiable creatures. 
LawYER Do you understand that now? 


DAUGHTER Yes. But in the name of God, let’s avoid the rocks that 
we know so well by this time. 


Lawyer Yes, we'll do that. We’re humane and enlightened people; 
we can forgive and forget. 


DaUGHTER And we can smile at trifles. 


Lawyer And we alone can do that. You know, I read in the paper 
this morning—by the way, where is the paper? 

DAUGHTER [embarrassed] Which paper? 

Lawyer [harshly] Do I subscribe to more than one paper? 

DAUGHTER Smile and don’t speak so harshly. I used your paper to 
light the fire with. 

LawyY ER [violently] The hell you did! 

DAUGHTER Smile... please. I burned it because it ridiculed what 
is holy to me. 

Lawyer And what is unholy to me! Hm! [He strikes his hands 
together, beside himself.) Yl smile, smile till my back teeth show. 
I'll be considerate and never voice my opinions and answer yes to 
everything and be a hypocrite and cringe. All right, so you’ve 
burned the paper. [Straightens the curtains at the bed.) There- 
fore I will straighten up until you lose your temper.—Oh, Agnes, 
this is impossible! 


DAUGHTER Yes. 
LawyER And yet we must stay together, not for the sake of the 
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vows we took, but for our child. 
DAUGHTER That’s true—for our child. Oh, yes, yes, we must go on. 


LAWYER But I must get back to my clients. Listen to them. 
Mumbling with impatience. Can’t wait to tear one another to 
pieces, get each other fined and thrown into prison . . . The 
unfortunate souls... 


DAUGHTER Wretched, wretched Man! Oh, and this pasting! [She 
lowers her head in silent despair.] 


CHRISTINA I’m pasting, I’m pasting. 
[The LAwyYER stands at the door, nervously fingering the handle.] 


DAUGHTER That handle squeaks as though you were twisting the 
strings of my heart. 

LAWYER I twist, I twist... 

DAUGHTER Don’t! 

Lawyer I twist... 

DAUGHTER No! 

Lawyer [... 


OFFICER [enters from the office, taking hold of the door handle.| 
May I intrude? 


LAWYER [lets loose of the handle] Of course. Since you have your 
degree. 


OFFICER So now the whole world is mine. All paths are open to 
me, Parnassus has been scaled, and the laurels won. Immortality 
and fame are all mine! 


LawyYER What will you live on? 
OFFICER What will I live on? 
LawYER You'll need a roof over your head and clothes and food. 


OFFICER Such things are easy to find if there’s someone who loves 
you. 


LawyER Imagine that—just imagine that! Paste, Christina, paste! 
Till no one can breathe anymore. [He goes out backwards, nod- 
ding.] 

CHRISTINA I’m pasting, I’m pasting! Till no one can breathe any- 
more! 

OFFICER Will you come with me now? 


DAUGHTER Yes! Now! But where? 
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OFFICER To Fairhaven. It’s summer there, the sun’s shining, and 
youth and children and flowers—singing and dancing, feasting 
and rejoicing! 

DAUGHTER I want to go there! 

OFFICER Come. 


LAWYER [reenters] I'll go back to my first hell now—this was my 
second—and worst. The sweetest hell is the worst. Look here, 
she’s left hairpins lying on the floor again. [He picks one up.] 


OFFICER Now he’s discovered the hairpins too. 


LAWYER Too? Take a look at this one. Two prongs, but one pin. 
Two and yet one. Straighten it out and it becomes one piece. 
Then bend it again and it’s two, without ever ceasing to be one. 
That is to say: two are one. And yet if I break it—like this—then 
the two are two. [He breaks the hairpin and throws the two 
pieces away.] 


OFFICER He saw it all. Before it can be broken, the two prongs 
must diverge. If they converge, then it holds. 


Lawyer And if they’re parallel, theyll never meet . . . it neither 
holds nor breaks. 


OFFICER A hairpin: the most perfect of all created objects. A 
straight line which at the same time is two parallels. 


Lawyer A lock that closes when it’s open. 


OFFICER Like this door. In closing it I open the way for you, 
Agnes. [He goes out and closes the door.] 


DAUGHTER And now? 


[The scene changes. The bed with the curtains becomes a tent. The 
iron stove remains. The background is drawn away. In the right 
foreground is a burned hillside with red heather and black and 
white tree trunks which have remained following the fire, along 
with red pigsties and farmhouses. Beside it is an open area for 
remedial exercises, where people are being treated on various 
machines which resemble torture instruments. At left foreground 
is the Quarantine Station: open sheds with furnaces, walled-in 
boilers and pipes. In the middleground is a narrow Strait. In the 
distant background there is a beautifully wooded shore, with flag- 
stoned landingplaces and secured white boats, some with sails 
hoisted, some without. Between the foliage on the shore one can 
see small Italian villas, pavilions, kiosks, and marble statues. 


[The QUARANTINE MASTER, dressed as a blackamoor, paces along 
the shore. The OFFICER goes towards him and shakes his hand.] 
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OFFICER So you're here too, you old windbag! 
QUARANTINE MASTER Yes, I’m here. 
OFFICER Is this Fairhaven? 


QUARANTINE MASTER NO, it’s over there. [He points.] This is the 
Shore of Shame. 


OFFICER Then we must have taken the wrong way. 
QUARANTINE MASTER We? Won’t you introduce me? 


OFFICER No, that wouldn’t be proper. [In a low voice] This is the 
Daughter of Indra. 


QUARANTINE MASTER Indra’s Daughter? I thought it was Varuna 
herself. Tell me, aren’t you surprised to see me with a black face? 


OFFICER My dear boy, I’m fifty now and past the age of surprise. 
I assumed you were going to an afternoon masquerade. 


QUARANTINE MASTER That’s right. And I hope you'll come with 
me. 


OFFICER Of course, since there seems to be nothing of attraction 
here. What sort of people do you have? 


QUARANTINE MasTER The sick; healthy ones live over there. 
OFFICER Then only the poor must live here. 


QUARANTINE MASTER Not at all, my boy, this is where the rich 
live. Look there at that man on the rack. He ate too much pdté de 
foie gras with truffles and drank too much wine, and that’s why 
his feet became knotted. 


OFFICER Knotted? 


QUARANTINE MASTER He got knotted feet. And that one there, 
lying on the guillotine, drank too much brandy, so now his back- 
bone has to be rolled straight. 


OFFICER That’s not very pleasant either. 


QUARANTINE MASTER Besides that, everyone living on this side 
has to conceal the effect of some vice or other. For example, look 
at that one coming along now. 


[An elderly dandy, A Don Juan, is rolled along in a wheelchair, 
accompanied by a lean, ugly, sixty-year-old COQUETTE dressed in 
the latest fashion. They are in the company of a forty-year-old 
‘FRIEND’ who gives her all sorts of attention.] 


OFFICER Why, that’s the Major! Our schoolfriend. 


QUARANTINE MasTER Don Juan, yes. As you can see, he’s still in 
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love with the scarecrow at his side. He doesn’t notice that she’s 
grown old, that she’s ugly, unfaithful, and cruel. 


OFFICER That’s love for you. I never thought that this flighty man 
was capable of such deep and earnest love. 


QUARANTINE MASTER That’s a very nice way to think of it. 


OFFICER I’ve been in love too—with Victoria. In fact, I still walk 
back and forth in front of the theatre waiting for her. 


QUARANTINE MASTER Then you’re the one who walks back and 
forth in front of the theatre! 


OFFICER That’s me. 


QUARANTINE MASTER Tell me, did you ever get the door open? 


OFFICER No, the case is still in litigation. The Billsticker is away 
just now, with his net, of course, and so the testimony has been 
delayed somewhat. Meanwhile the Glazier has put panes in the 
windows of the Castle, which has grown half a story by now. 
This year was unusually good—warm and damp. 


QUARANTINE MASTER But it wasn’t as warm as there in my 
sheds. 


OFFICER How warm is it inside your furnaces? 


QUARANTINE MASTER When we’re disinfecting cholera suspects 
they burn at one hundred and forty degrees. 


OFFICER You mean there’s been a cholera epidemic? 
QUARANTINE MasTER Didn’t you know? 


OFFICER Yes, of course I knew, but, you see, I often forget what 
I know. 


QUARANTINE MasTER I often wish I could forget—especially my- 


self; that’s why I go to masquerades, dress balls, and amateur 
theatricals. 


OFFICER What did you do? 


QUARANTINE MAsTER Whenever I talk about it they say I’m a 
braggart; and when I keep quiet they call me a hypocrite. 


OFFICER Is that why you blackened your face? 
QUARANTINE MASTER Yes, but just a shade blacker than it really is. 
OFFICER Who’s that coming over there? 


QUARANTINE MASTER Oh, he’s a poet. He’s on his way to have a 
mud bath. 
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[The PoeT enters, looking up at the sky, a pail of mud in his hand.] 
OFFICER Good God! He ought to bathe in air, or sunlight! 


QUARANTINE MASTER No, he spends so much of his time in the 
upper regions that he has a great longing for mud—it hardens his 
skin, the same as with pigs that wallow in mire. Afterwards he no 
longer feels the sting of gadflies. 


OFFICER What a remarkable world of contradictions! 


PoET [ecstatically} Out of clay did the God Ptah create man on a 
potter’s wheel, on a lathe, [mockingly] or on some other damned 
thing! [Ecstatically] Out of clay the sculptor fashions his more or 
less immortal masterpieces, [mockingly] which are generally only 
rubbish! [Ecstatically] Out of clay are formed these so-necessary 
objects for the kitchen, which are commonly called pots and pans 
—I(mockingly] not that it matters to me in the least what they’re 
called! [Ecstatically] And such is clay! And when clay is in a 
fluid state, we call it mud. C’est mon affaire! [Calls] Lina! 


[LINA enters with a bucket in her hand.] 


Lina, show yourself to Miss Agnes. She knew you ten years ago 
when you were a young, happy, and, let me add, a beauti- 
ful girl. [To the DAUGHTER] But look at her now. Five children, 
drudgery, screaming, hunger, beatings. Behold how beauty has 
perished, how happiness has disappeared, in the fulfillment of 
duty which was to have bestowed upon her an inner peace, and 
to have found exression in the harmonious lines of her face and 
in the peaceful shining of her eyes... 


QUARANTINE MASTER [holding his hand across the POET’s mouth] 
Shut up, shut up! 


Poet That’s what they all say. And then when you're quiet they 
tell you to talk. Oh, these people who don’t know what they want! 


DAUGHTER [going to Lina] Tell me what you have to complain 
about. 


Lina No, I wouldn’t dare. It would only become worse. 
DAUGHTER Who would be so cruel? 
Lina I don’t dare talk about it, or they’ll hit me. 


Port All right, but I'll talk about it even if the Blackamoor knocks 
my teeth down my throat. Agnes, Daughter of the Gods, do you 
hear the dance music up there on the hill? Well, Lina’s sister is 
up there, the one who came back from the city. She went astray, 
as they call it, in the city. So now they’re killing the fatted calf 
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for her, while Lina, who stayed at home all the while, has to 
carry around this bucket to feed the pigs with. 


DAUGHTER There is rejoicing in the house because the prodigal 
has abandoned her evil ways, and not merely because she has 
come home. Remember that. 


Port Then let them give a ball and a supper every evening for 
this innocent servant who has never tread the byways of sin. I 
beg you, do that for her. They would never do that, for whenever 
Lina’s free she has to go to prayer meetings and be reprimanded 
for not being perfect. Is that what you call justice? 


DAUGHTER Your questions are so difficult to answer because— 
because of all the unknown factors. 

Port The Caliph Harun the Just saw it in exactly the same way. 
He sat quietly on his throne, never seeing from up there how 
those down here were getting on. Finally their complaints reached 
his exalted ear. And one fine day he descended and mingled with 
the people unobserved, to see how justice really worked. 

DAUGHTER You surely can’t think I’m Harun the Just, can you? 

OFFICER Let’s talk of something else.—There are strangers coming. 


[A white boat in the shape of a dragon glides into the strait. It has a 
light blue sail of silk on a golden yardarm with a rose-red pen- 
nant. Seated at the helm, their arms around each other, are HE 
and SHE.] 


Behold: perfect happiness, immeasurable bliss, and the ecstasy of 
young love. 


[The light grows brighter. He rises in the boat and sings.] 


HE [I greet thee, lovely bay, 
Where my youth once blossomed forth, 
Where first I dreamed its roses— 
You have me once again, 
But no longer alone as before. 
Forests and coves, 
Heaven and sea, 
Greet her now! 
My love, my bride, 
My sun, my life! 
[The flags on Fairhaven landing dip in salute, and white handker- 


chiefs wave from the villas and the shore, while a chord of music 
from harps and violins sounds across the water.] 


Poet Look at the light around them. And the sound hovering 
upon the waters.—Eros! 
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OFFICER It’s Victoria! 
QUARANTINE MASTER And what if it is? 


OFFICER Only it’s his Victoria. I have mine all to myself, and no 
one will ever see her. Hoist the quarantine flag while I haul in 
the net. 


[QUARANTINE MASTER waves a yellow flag. The OFFICER pulls on a 
line causing the boat to approach the Shore of Shame.] 


Hold there ! 


[HE and Sue become conscious of the dreadful landscape and man- 
ifest their horror.]} 


QUARANTINE MASTER I know it’s no pleasure landing here, but 
everyone coming from infected regions has to. 


PoET How can one talk and act like that to two people in 
love? Don’t touch them. Keep your hands from love. There is no 
higher treason. Alas, all that is lovely will now be dragged down, 
down into the mud. 


[HE and SHE set foot on land, sad and ashamed.] 


He Alas, what have we done? 


QUARANTINE MASTER You needn’t have done anything to taste of 
life’s petty discomforts. 


SHE How brief are joy and happiness! 

HE How long must we stay here? 

QUARANTINE MASTER Forty days and forty nights. 
SHE Then we would rather drown in the sea. 


He You expect us to live here, among charred hillsides and pig- 
sties? 


PoET Love overcomes all things, even sulfur fumes and carbolic 
acid. 


[The QUARANTINE MASTER lights a furnace; blue sulfurous vapors 
rise up.] 

QUARANTINE MASTER I’ve lighted the sulfur. You will please go 
inside. 

SHE Oh, my blue dress will lose its color. 


QUARANTINE MASTER It will become white. As well as your red 
roses. 


He And your cheeks—in forty days. 
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SHE [to the OFFICER] ‘That will make you happy. 


OFFICER No, that’s not true. I admit your happiness was the 
source of my misery, but .. . that’s no matter .. . I have my 
degree, and a position over there. [Points to Fairhaven.] Ha, yes 
indeed! And in the fall I'll get a job in a school teaching the boys 
the same lessons that I learned in my youth. The same lessons 
that now I’ll learn all through my manhood, and finally all through 
my old age—always the same lessons: How much is two and two? 
How many times does two go into four? Until finally ’m put on 
a pension and have nothing to do but wait for mealtimes and 
the newspapers—and then be hauled off to the crematorium and 
be burned to ashes.—Don’t you have any pensioners here? Surely 
there is nothing worse than being a pensioner, especially after 
two times two is four, after having had to start school all over 
again when one already has his degree, having to ask the same 
questions until one dies... 


[An elderly man, the PENSIONER, goes past, hands behind his back.] 


You see, there goes a pensioner now, waiting until there’s nothing 
more he can do. He’s obviously a captain who never made major; 
or a clerk in the court who was never promoted. Many are called, 
but few chosen. So he walks around here waiting for his breakfast. 


PENSIONER No, for the paper, the morning paper! 


OFFICER And he’s only fifty-four years old. He could go about for 
another fifty-four years waiting for his mealtimes and his papers. 
That’s a terrible thought. 


PENSIONER Tell me something that isn’t terrible. Tell me! Tell me! 


OFFICER Let him who can, tell you. 
[The PENSIONER goes off.] 


And now I'll learn with the boys that two times two is four. How 
many times two goes into four . . . [Clasps his head in despair.] 
And Victoria, whom I loved, for whom I wished the greatest hap- 
piness on earth—she has that happiness now, the greatest happi- 
ness she can ever know, and that is why I suffer, suffer, suffer! 


SHE Do you believe I can be happy watching you suffer? How 
can you think such a thing? Perhaps it’s a comfort to you to know 
that I must sit here for forty days and forty nights. Tell me, is it 
a comfort? 


OFFICER Yes and no. I can have no pleasure while you're in pain. 
Oh! 
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He And do you think I can build my happiness on your pain? 
OFFICER Weare all of us to be pitied—all of us. 


[They lift their hands to heaven and emit cries of anguish which to- 
gether sound like a great dissonant chord.] 


ALL Oh! 


DavuGHTER Lord, hear them! Life is an evil! Humans are such piti- 
able creatures! 


ALL [as before] Oh! 


[For a moment the stage grows completely black, during which 
everyone either exits or changes places. When the lights come on 
again, the Shore of Shame is situated in the background in the 
shade, In the middleground is the strait. In the foreground is Fair- 
haven, bathed in light. To the right is a corner of the assembly 
hall. The windows are open and dancing couples are seen inside. 
THREE Mains stand outside on an empty box; their arms are about 
one another’s waists as they observe the dance. A bench is situated 
on the terrace, on which ugly EDITH sits sadly, without a hat and 
with long, disheveled hair. In front of her is an open piano. 


[To the left there is a yellow wooden house. Outside, two children 
dressed in summer clothes are playing ball. 


[In the foreground, near the strait, is a landingplace with white boats 
and flagpoles with flags. Farther out in the strait a white warship, 
a brig with gunports, is anchored. 


[The entire landscape appears in winter dress; snow lies upon bare 
trees and on the ground. 


[The DAUGHTER and the OFFICER enter.] 


DAUGHTER There is peace and happiness here in this holiday re- 
sort. Nobody works; every day is a festival; and people go about 
in holiday attire. And there’s music and dancing even before noon. 
[To the THREE Matps] Why don’t you go in and dance, my 
dears? 


Maw Us? 
OFFICER But they’re servants! 


DavUGHTER That’s true. But why is Edith sitting here instead of 
dancing? 


[EpiTH hides her face in her hands.]} 


OFFICER Don’t ask her that. She sat inside for three whole hours 
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and not a soul asked her to dance. [He goes into the yellow house 
to the left.] 


DAUGHTER What cruel pleasure. 


MorTHER [in a décolleté dress, enters and goes to EDITH] Why 
don’t you go on in, like I told you? 


EpitH Because... because I can’t dance with myself. I know I’m 
ugly, and that’s why no one wants to dance with me, but do you 
have to remind me of it all the time? 


[She begins to play Bach’s Toccata and Fugue No. 10 on the piano. 
The waltz, heard very faintly at first from inside the hall, grows 
louder as though to compete with the Bach Toccata. But EDITH’S 
playing overcomes and silences it. The guests at the ball appear 
at the door and listen to her as she plays. Everyone on stage stands 
silently and reverently listening to her play. 


[A NAVAL OFFICER, one of the guests, grasps ALICE by the waist and 
pulls her with him to the landingplace.] 


NAVAL OFFICER Come on, hurry! 


{Evitw breaks off suddenly and looks after them in despair. Then 
she stands there as though turned to stone. 


[Now a wall of the yellow house is drawn aside. Three school benches 
come into view with SCHOOLBOYS sitting on them; the OFFICER 
is among them, looking restless and worried. A bespectacled 
SCHOOLMASTER stands in front of them holding chalk and a cane.]} 


SCHOOLMASTER [to the OFFICER] Now, my boy, can you tell how 
much two times two is? 


[The OFFICER remains seated, trying painfully to remember, but does 
not find the answer.] 
You are to stand when you are asked a question. 


OFFICER [rises, depressed] Two... times two... just a minute 
... Makes two... twos. 


SCHOOLMASTER Hm! I see you haven’t studied your lesson. 


OFFICER [embarrassed] No, I did learn it, but . . . I know it, but I 
just can’t say it. 


SCHOOLMASTER Your excuses are not convincing. You know it but 
you can’t say it! Perhaps I can help you a bit. [He pulls the OFFI- 
CER’Ss hair.] 


OFFICER This is terrible, terrible! 
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SCHOOLMASTER Yes, terrible that a big boy like you has no 
ambition. 


OFFICER [tortured] Big boy! Yes, I am big, bigger than these others 
here. ’m a grown man; I’ve finished school . . . [As though awak- 
ening] I’ve even been graduated. Then what am I doing sitting 
here? Wasn’t I given a degree? 


SCHOOLMASTER Certainly, of course, but you must still sit here 
and mature, mustn’t you? You must mature. Is that right or not? 


OFFICER [grasps his forehead] Of course, that’s right, one must 
mature.—Two times two . . . is two, and I can prove that by anal- 
ogy, which is the most respected of all forms of proof! Just listen 
to me!—One times one is one, therefore two times two is two. 
For what applies to one must apply to the other. 


SCHOOLMASTER According to the rules of logic your proof is quite 
correct, but the answer is wrong. 


OFFICER What is right according to the rules of logic cannot be 
wrong! Let’s prove it. One goes into one one time, therefore two 
goes into two two times. 


SCHOOLMASTER That is also quite correct according to the rules 
of analogy. But then how much is one times three? 


OFFICER Three. 
SCHOOLMASTER Consequently then two times three is also three. 


OFFICER [considering] No, that can’t be right . . . or is it? [Sits 
down in despair.) No, ’'m not mature yet. 


SCHOOLMASTER No, you’re not mature yet. 
OFFICER But how long must I sit here? 


SCHOOLMASTER How long? Assuming time exists, you must first tell 
me what time is. What is time? 


OFFICER Time?—T[Reflects] I can’t say it, but I know. And there- 
fore I can also know how much two times two is without being 
able to say it. Can you tell me what time is? 


SCHOOLMASTER Certainly. 
ScHooLBoys Then tell us. 


SCHOOLMASTER Time... let’s see... [Stands there unmoving, 
finger at his nose.] While we’re talking, time flies. Therefore time 
is that which flies while I talk. 


A ScHooLsoy [rises] Since the teacher’s talking now, and while he’s 
talking I fly, then I must be time [And he runs off]. 
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SCHOOLMASTER According to the rules of logic that is quite correct. 


OFFICER But then the rules of logic must be unreasonable, because 
Nils, who flew out of here, is certainly not time. 


SCHOOLMASTER That too is quite correct according to the rules of 
logic, even though it is unreasonable. 


OFFICER Then logic is unreasonable? 


SCHOOLMASTER That’s certainly the way it looks. But if logic is 
unreasonable, then the whole world is unreasonable . . . and so 
the devil himself might just as well come here and teach you all 
kinds of absurdities. If there’s anyone here who'll buy us a drink, 
we'll go and bathe. 


OFFICER That’s a posterus prius, or a world turned around, for the 
custom is to bathe first and then to have a drink. You old idiot! 


SCHOOLMASTER You needn’t be so conceited, Doctor! 


OFFICER Officer, if you please. I am an officer, and I do not under- 
stand why I sit here surrounded by these schoolboys and let myself 
be reprimanded. 


SCHOOLMASTER [raises his finger] We must mature! 
QUARANTINE MASTER [enters] The quarantine is beginning! 


OFFICER Oh, there you are. Just imagine: this schoolmaster is mak- 
ing me sit here on a school bench even though I have my degree. 


QUARANTINE MaAsTER Then why not just go your own way? 


OFFICER Do you mean that? Leave? That’s not as simple as it may 
sound. 


QUARANTINE MASTER Yes, I know. But try anyway. 


OFFICER [to the QUARANTINE MASTER] Save me! Save me from 
his eyes! 


QUARANTINE MASTER Come with me. Come to our dance. We must 
dance before the plague breaks out. We must! 


OFFICER Will the ship sail then? 


QUARANTINE MasTER The ship will sail before that. It will cause 
a lot of tears to be shed. 


OFFICER ‘Tears, tears: coming and going! Let’s go. 
[They go off.] 
[The SCHOOLMASTER continues his instruction. 


[The TureEe Mais who were standing at the window of the hall now 
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go sadly towards the landingplace. Epitu, who stood stonelike by 
the piano, follows them.] 


DAUGHTER [to the OFFICER] Are there no happy people in this 
paradise? 

OFFICER Of course—the two newlyweds over there. Just listen to 
them. 

[The NEWLYWEDS enter.] 

HUSBAND [to the WIFE] My happiness is so complete that I wish I 
could die. 

WiFE Why do you wish you could die? 


HusBAND Because in the midst of happiness there is always the seed 
of unhappiness. Happiness consumes itself, like a flame. It can’t 
burn forever and must go out. This presentiment of the end 
destroys happiness at its height. 

WiFE_ Then let’s die together, at once. 

HussBanpD Die! Yes! For I’m afraid of happiness, happiness that 
deceives. 

[They go towards the sea.] 

DAUGHTER [to the OFFICER] Life is evil. Human beings are such 
pitiable creatures. 

OFFICER Look at that one coming now. He’s the most envied of all 
the people here. 

[The BLIND MAN enters.] 


These hundreds of Italian summer villas belong to him; these 
fjords, and bays, and shores, and forests, the fish in the waters, 
the birds in the air, the wildlife in the brush—they all belong to 
him. All the people here are his tenants, and the sun rises over his 
sea and sets over his land. 


DAUGHTER And does he complain, too? 

OFFICER Yes, and he has every reason to, because he can’t see. 
QUARANTINE MASTER He’s blind. 

DAUGHTER The most envied man of all? 

OFFICER He’s going down to the ships now, to see his son off. 


BLIND Man _I do not see, but I can hear. I hear the anchor tearing 
up the clay bed, like a hook pulled from a fish’s throat so that 
the heart, too, comes up through the gullet. My son, my only 
child, is about to set off across the seas to foreign lands. I can go 
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with him only in my thoughts. I hear the chain clanking now— 
and then there’s something fluttering and flapping like wet wash 
on a line—damp handkerchiefs perhaps. And I hear sighing and 
sobbing, as though people were crying . . . or is it the splashing of 
small waves against the side of the ship, or the girls on shore... 
abandoned . . . inconsolable? I once asked a child why the sea is 
salty, and the child, whose father was on a long voyage, answered 
me at once: “The sea is so salty because sailors cry so much.”— 
But why do sailors cry so much?—“Well,” he replied, “because they 
must always go away . . . and that’s why they always hang their 
handkerchiefs on the mast to dry.” Why do people cry when they’re 
sad? I asked him. “Well,” he said, “because the windows of our 
eyes have to be washed from time to time, so we can see more 
clearly.” 


[The ship has hoisted sail and glides off. The GiRLS on shore wave 
with their handkerchiefs and alternately dry their tears. Now the 
signal “Yes” is raised to the topmast—a red sphere on a white 
background. ALICE waves triumphantly in reply.] 


DAUGHTER [to the OFFICER] What does the flag mean? 


OFFICER It means “Yes.” The lieutenant gives us his “Yes” in red, 
red as heart’s blood painted on the blue cloth of the sky. 


DAUGHTER What does “No” look like? 


OFFICER Blue as bad blood in one’s veins. But look how happy 
Alice is. 


DAUGHTER And how Edith is crying. 


BLIND MAN Meeting and parting, parting and meeting. Such is 
life. I met his mother, and then she went away. I still had my son, 
but now he’s gone too. 


DAUGHTER He’ll come back. 


BLIND Man_ Who is that speaking to me? I’ve heard that voice 
before, in my dreams, in my youth, when summer vacation began, 
when I was newly married, when my child was born. Whenever 
life smiled at me I heard that voice, like the soughing of the south- 
wind, like the sound of a heavenly harp, like I imagine the angel’s 
salutation on that Christmas Night. 


[The LAWYER enters, goes to the BLIND Man, and whispers some- 
thing to him.] 


I see. 


LAWYER That’s the way it is. [Goes to the DAUGHTER] You have 
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seen almost everything now, but you haven’t yet experienced the 
worst of all. 


DAUGHTER Whichis...? 


LawYER Repetitions . . . reiterations . . . turning back . . . repeating 
your lessons. Come! 


DAUGHTER Where to? 
Lawyer To your duties. 
DAUGHTER Which are... ? 


LawyYER Everything you despise. Everything you don’t want to 
but must do. That is to say: abstinence, renunciation, deprivation, 
resignation—which is to say: everything unpleasant, repulsive, 
and tortuous. 


DavuGHTER Are there no pleasant duties? 
LAWYER ‘They become pleasant only when fulfilled. 


DAUGHTER When they no longer exist. And therefore duty is 
everything that is unpleasant. But, then, what is pleasant? 


LAWYER Sin. 
DAUGHTER Sin? 


LAWYER Yes—-sins that are punishable. If I have a pleasant day 
or a pleasant evening, then I’m certain the next day to plagued 
with infernal torments and a bad conscience. 


DAUGHTER How remarkable. 


LawyeER Yes, I wake in the morning with a headache; and then 
the repetition begins, but no normal repetition. It happens that 
everything which the evening before had seemed beautiful, pleas- 
ant and charming, ‘now, in the light of day, appears ugly, repulsive, 
and stupid. Pleasure becomes putrified and happiness falls apart. 
What people call success is nothing but the beginning of the next 
failure. The successes I have experienced have become my undo- 
ing. Man has an innate horror of another’s good fortune. He feels it 
is unjust that fate should favor any one man; and therefore he at- 
tempts to restore the balance by rolling boulders across the other’s 
path. To be talented is to be in mortal danger, for it is extremely 
easy to starve. And so you must return to your duties; otherwise 
I shall institute proceedings against you and we shall go through all 
three courts: the first, the second, and the third. 


DAUGHTER Return? To that iron stove and the pot of cabbage and 
the baby clothes? 


LawyER Yes. We have a big wash today—all the diapers must be 
washed. 


-] 
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DAUGHTER Oh, must I begin all over again! 


Lawyer All of life is nothing but repetition. Look at the School- 
master in there. He was graduated yesterday with a doctor’s de- 
gree, was crowned with a laurel, received a cannon salute, and 
was embraced by the king—and now he must start all over again, 
from the beginning, and ask how much two times two is—and 
that’s what his life will be until he dies. But now you must come 
back to your home. 


DAUGHTER I would rather kill myself! 


Lawyer Kill yourself? You’re not allowed to do that. First of all 
it’s dishonorable, so dishonorable in fact that the shame rests even 
in your dead body; and besides that, one is damned, because it’s a 
mortal sin. 


DAUGHTER It’s no easy matter to be a human being. 


ALL Yes! 


DAUGHTER I will not return to you, to all your humiliation and dirt. 
I shall go back to where I came from. But... first the door must 
be opened so that I may know the secret. I demand the door to be 
opened. 


[The PoET enters.] 


LawyYER Then you must retrace your own footsteps, return the way 
you came, and endure all the horrors, repetitions, formalities, and 
reiterations of a trial. 


DAUGHTER Then so be it. But first I shall go into solitude and into 
the wilderness in order to find myself again. We'll meet another 
time. [To the PoET] Come with me. 


[Cries of lamentation are heard from the distance.] 
What was that? 

LAWYER ‘The damned on the Shore of Shame. 

DAUGHTER Why do they cry louder today? 


LAWYER Because the sun is shining here, because there’s music, 
because there’s dancing, because there’s youth! It makes their 
suffering all the more severe. 


DAUGHTER Then we must free them. 


LawyeER ‘Try if you like. A Deliverer came here once, but He was 
nailed to a cross. 


DAUGHTER By whom? 
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LAWYER By all righteous men. 
DauGHTER And who are they? 


LAWYER You mean you don’t know the righteous? Then you must 
get to know them. 


DAUGHTER Are they the ones who refused you your degree? 

LAWYER Yes. 

DAUGHTER Then I know them. 

[The scene becomes a Mediterranean coast. In the left foreground 
there is a white wall over which hang orange trees in full fruit. In 
the background are villas and a casino with a terrace. To the right 


there is a large pile of coal and two wheelbarrows. In the right 
background one sees a strip of blue sea. 


[Two CoaAL CarRIErRS, bare to the waist, and with their faces, hands, 
and all other exposed parts blackened with coal dust, sit on the 
wheelbarrows in despair. The DAUGHTER and the LAWYER are 
towards the rear.| 


DAUGHTER This is paradise. 

FirsT COAL CarRRIER This is hell. 

SECOND CoAL CARRIER A hundred and twenty in the shade. 
First Coal CARRIER Should we take a swim? 


SECOND CoAL CARRIER That’d only bring the police; there’s no 
bathing allowed here. 


First CoAL CarRRIER Is it all right to pick fruit from the trees? 
SECOND CoaL CarRIER That’d bring the police, too. 


First CoaL CARRIER But I can’t work in this heat. I’m going to 
leave. 


SECOND CoAL CARRIER That’d only make the police pick you up. 
[Pause] And besides that, you’d have nothing to eat. 


First Coat CaRRIER Nothing to eat! We do the most work around 
here and get the least of all to eat! And the rich, who don’t do 
anything, get the most! I don’t think we’d be stretching the truth 
any to say it’s a bit unjust. What does the Daughter of the Gods 
have to say to that? 


DauGHTER I have no answer. But tell me what you’ve done to be 
so black and to suffer so hard a fate? 


FirsT CoAL CARRIER What we’ve done? We were descended from 
poor and rather bad parents. Been sentenced a couple of times 
maybe. 
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DAUGHTER Sentenced? 


First CoaL CARRIER Yes. Those who haven’t been sentenced sit 
up there in the casino eating eight course meals with wine. 


DAUGHTER [to the LAWYER] Can that be true? 
LAWYER In general, yes. 


DAUGHTER You mean that at one time or other every human being 
does something that deserves imprisonment? 


LAWYER Yes. 
DAUGHTER Even you? 
LAWYER Yes. 


DAUGHTER Is it true that these poor men here can’t go for a swim 
in the ocean? 


Lawyer That’s right, not even with their clothes on. Only those 
who try to drown themselves get away without paying. But more 
likely than not they get beaten up at the police station. 


DAUGHTER Can’t they go outside the town to swim? In the country? 
Lawyer _ There is no country; it’s all fenced in. 

DAUGHTER I mean out in the open, where everything’s free. 
Lawyer There’s no such place; everything is owned. 

DAUGHTER Even the ocean, the great, wide... ? 


LawYeER Everything. You can’t take a boat out into the ocean and 
pull into land anywhere without being booked and fined. Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? 


DauGHTER Then this isn’t paradise. 
Lawyer No, I assure you of that. 
DAUGHTER But why don’t they do anything to better their situation? 


LawYER Many of them try, but all reformers end up either in jail 
or in the madhouse. 


DAUGHTER Who puts them in jail? 
Lawyer All those who are righteous, respectable. 
DAUGHTER And who sends them to the madhouse? 


Lawyer Their own despair, once they recognize the hopelessness 
of their struggle. 


DAUGHTER Hasn’t it occurred to anyone that unknown reasons may 
be responsible for their condition? 
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LawyYER Oh, yes, those who are well-off have always thought so. 
DAUGHTER That there is nothing wrong with affairs as they are? 


First CoaAL CARRIER And yet they call us the foundation of society. 
If we don’t deliver your coal, the fire in the kitchen stove goes out, 
and the fireplace in the parlor, and machines in factories stop; 
street lights, lights in shops, in homes, they'll all go out: darkness 
and cold would seek you out. And that’s why we sweat like hell 
to deliver this black coal to you! And what do you give us for it? 


LAWYER [to the DAUGHTER] Help them. . . [Pause] I know that 
all things can’t be the same for everyone, but how can such in- 
equality exist? 


[A GENTLEMAN and Lapy cross the stage.] 


Lapy Won't you come and play another round? 


GENTLEMAN No, I shall have to take a walk now, so I'll be able to 
eat dinner. 


First CoAL CARRIER So he'll be able to eat dinner! 
SECOND CoAL CARRIER Able to eat dinner! 


[CHILDREN enter. They scream in terror when they see the two 
COAL CARRIERS, and run off again.] 


First CoAL CARRIER They scream when they see us. They 
scream! 


SECOND COAL CaRRIER Damn them! We'd better get out the scaffold 
soon and get rid of this stinking body. 


FirsT CoAL CARRIER Damn them! Damn them! 


LAWYER [to the DAUGHTER] It’s all such madness! It’s not Man- 
kind that’s so bad, but... 


DAUGHTER But...? 

LAWYER ‘The system. 

DavuGHTER [hides her face and goes off] This is not paradise. 
THe Coat Carriers No! It’s hell! It’s hell! 


[Fingal’s Cave. Long green waves roll gently to the walls of the grotto. 
In the foreground a red buoy rocks upon the waves, but makes no 
sound until later. Music of the winds. Music of the waves. 


[The DAUGHTER and the POET] 


Port Where have you led me? 
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DAUGHTER Far from the murmurs and wailings of the Children of 
Man, to the farthest ends of ocean, to this grotto which we shall 
call Indra’s Ear; for here, as they say, the Lord of Heaven listens 
to the lamentations of mortals. 


PoET Why here? 


DAUGHTER Don’t you see this grotto is built like a seashell? Of 
course you do. And don’t you know that your ear is built like 
a seashell? Of course you do, even if you’ve never thought about 
it. [She lifts up a seashell.| When you were a child, didn’t you ever 
put a seashell to your ear and listen . . . listen to the rushing of 
your heart’s blood, to the murmur of the thoughts in your brain, 
to the tearing of thousands of gentle used-up tissues in the fabric 
of your body? You can hear all that in a tiny seashell. So just 
imagine what can be heard in this large one. 


Poet [listens] I hear only the soughing of the wind. 


DAUGHTER Then let me tell you what it says. Hear the lamentation 
of the winds. [She speaks to soft music.] 


Born in Heaven’s clouds, 

We were chased by Indra’s fires 
Down to this rind of Earth 

That soiled our feet with its clay. 
We had to endure 

The dust of roads, 

The cities’ damps, 

The stink of kitchens, 

The fumes of wine. 

And then, to air our lungs, we blew 
Out to the far stretches of sea, 
And shook our wings 

And bathed our feet. 

Indra, great Lord of Heaven, 
Hear us! 

Hear our sighs! 

The Earth is not clean, 

Life is somber, 

Men are not evil, 

Nor are they good. 

They live as they can, 

From day to day. 

They wander in dust, 

The children of dust. 

Born of dust, to dust they'll return. 
They have no wings, 

But only feet to trudge with. 
They abide in dust. 
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Is theirs the fault? 
Or is it Yours? 


Porr Iheard that once... 


DAUGHTER Shhh! The winds are still singing. [She speaks to soft 
music.] 


We the winds, the children of air, 
We bear Man’s lamentations. 

You have heard us on autumn evenings 
In chimney stacks, 

In the stovepipe, 

Through the crack in the window 
When outside the rain 

Wept down the roofs; 

Or on winter nights, 

In snow-decked woods; 

Or on the tossing sea. 

You have heard the whine and moan 
Of rope and sail. 

It was us You heard, 

The winds, the children of air, 

Who in piercing the souls of men 
Have learned these sounds of suffering... 
From the bed of the sick, 

From the field of battle, 

But mostly from the newborn babe 
Who cries complaint 

At the pain of life. 

It is we, the winds, 

That whistle and whine: 

Woe, woe, woe! 


Porr I think that once before... 


DaucurTer Be still! The waves are singing. [She speaks to soft 
music. ]} 


It is we, the waves, 
That rock the winds 
To rest. 

Our waves, green cradles, 
Salty and wet, 

Weave like flames, 
Like flames of damp; 
Burning, extinguishing, 
Bathing and cleansing, 
Begetting and bearing. 
We, the waves, 
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That rock the winds 
To rest. 


False, faithless waves. Everything on Earth that is not burned 
is drowned by those waves. Look there! [She points to a heap 
of wreckage.] The sea has stolen and destroyed all this. All 
that remains from these ships are their figureheads . . . and 
their names: Justice, Friendship, Golden Peace, and Hope; this 
is all that is left of hope. Spars, rowlocks, bailers. And over there! 
The lifebuoy! Saved itself, letting those in need drown. 


Poet [rummages in the wreckage] Here’s the plank with the ship’s 
name on it: Justice. This was the ship that sailed out of Fairhaven 
bearing the Blind Man’s son. And so it sank. And Alice’s sweet- 
heart was on board too, Edith’s hopeless love. 


DAUGHTER The Blind Man? Fairhaven? I must have dreamt all 
that. Alice’s sweetheart, ugly Edith, the quarantine, sulfur and 
carbolic, the graduation, the Lawyer’s office, the theatre and Vic- 
toria, the Officer, the Growing Castle ...I dreamt it all... 


PoET I once made poetry of those things. 
DAUGHTER Then you know what poetry is? 
Poer Then I know what dreaming is. What is poetry? 


DAUGHTER Not reality, but more than reality .. . not a dream, but 
dreams dreamt in waking... 


Port And the Children of Man believe that we poets do nothing 
but play—invent and imagine. 


DAUGHTER Never complain of that, my friend, for otherwise 
there would be no endeavor in this world, and Man would lie on 
his back and stare at the sky; and there would be no one to plough 
or to spade, to plane or to axe. 


PoET Why do you speak this way, Daughter of Indra—you who 
are half of Heaven? 


DAUGHTER You are right to reprimand me. I have lived down here 
too long and bathed in mud like you. My thoughts have forgotten 
how to soar. There is clay on my wings, earth on my feet, and I 
myself—[raises her arms]|—I am sinking, sinking.—Help me, 
Father, Lord of Heaven! [Silence.] I no longer hear His reply. The 
ether no longer carries the sound of His lips to the shell of my 
ear.—The silver thread is torn. Alas, I am bound to Earth. 


PoET Do you intend to go then—soon? 


DAUGHTER As soon as J have burned away this mortal matter—for 
the water of ocean can never wash me clean. Why do you ask? 
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PoET Because ...I have a prayer*... a petition... 
DAUGHTER What petition? 


PoEt A petition of Man to the Ruler of the Universe, drawn up 
by a dreamer. 


DavuGHTER And who will present it? 

PoET The Daughter of Indra. 

DAUGHTER Do you know this poem? 

PoET Ido. 

DAUGHTER Then say it. 

PoET It were better for you to say it. 

DAUGHTER Where will I find it? 

Port In my thoughts... or here. [He hands her a scroll.] 


DaucuTer All right. Then I will speak it. [She takes the scroll, but 
recites without reading.] 


Why are you born in anguish, 

And bring your mother pain 

With the joy of motherhood, 

That joy beyond all joys, 

O Child of Man? 

Why, when waking to life, 

Why must you greet the light of day 
With a cry of rage and pain? 

Why, O Child of Man, 

Deny life your smile, 

When life should be pure joy? 

Why must we who stem from God 
Be born like animals? 

Do our souls deserve no better garb 
Than this of blood and filth? 

Must God’s image cut its teeth?— 


No more, no more! The created must never condemn its Creator. 
The riddle of life is still unsolved. 


—And so the wandering begins, 

Over thistles, thorn, and stones; 

And all paths that you approach 

Are forever closed to you; 

And every flower you bend to pick, 
You find to be another’s; 

And should a cornfield lie before you, 
You will trample it under foot, 
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For there can be no delay; 

Knowing others will trample yours, 

Till your own loss equal theirs. 

Every pleasure that life brings you 
Brings to others equal sorrow, 

And yet your sorrow brings no pleasure. 
Sorrow, sorrow piled on sorrow 

Will be your life till you are dead: 

And your death is another’s bread. 


Do you think, O son of dust, that this will reach the Almighty’s ear? 


PorT How can the son of dust find words, 
Words pure and radiant and light, 
That can tear themselves from Earth? 
O Child of God, yourself divine, 
Take up my poor and tattered words 
And make them fit for God’s own ears. 


DaucuTer I will. 

PoET [pointing to the buoy] What’s that floating out there? A buoy? 
DAUGHTER Yes. 

PoET It looks like a lung with a windpipe. 

DAUGHTER It’s the sea’s watchman. It sings whenever there’s danger. 
Port It seems the sea is rising and the waves beginning to swell. 
DAUGHTER It does indeed. 

PorT What is that I see? A ship—on the rocks! 

DAUGHTER What kind of ship? 

Poet A ghostship, I think. 

DAUGHTER And what is that? 

Poet The Flying Dutchman. 


DauGHTER The Dutchman? Why is he so cruelly punished? And 
why doesn’t he come ashore? 


PoET Because he has seven unfaithful wives. 
DAUGHTER Is that why he’s being punished? 
PoET Yes. He is condemned by all righteous men. 


DAUGHTER What a strange world! What can free him from this 
curse? 


PoET Free him? One must guard against freeing him. 
DAUGHTER But why? 
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PoET Because . . . No, it isn’t the Dutchman. It’s an ordinary ship 
in distress. Why doesn’t the buoy sound?—Look how the sea’s 
rising, and the towering waves—we’ll soon be imprisoned in this 
grotto. They’re sounding the ship’s bell now. There will soon be 
another ship’s figurehead in here. Buoy, watchman, cry out, do 
your duty! 


[The buoy sounds a four-part chord in fifths and sixths that resem- 
bles a foghorn.] 


The crew, they’re waving to us! But we’ll be destroyed ourselves. 
DAUGHTER Don’t you want to be set free? 
PoET Of course, but not now—not in the water! 
THE CREW [singing in four parts] Kyrie Eleison! 
PorT Because He came to set men free. 
DAUGHTER Tell me, tell me why He was crucified. 


Port They’re calling now, and the sea’s calling too! But no one 
hears! 


THE Crew [as before] Kyrie Eleison! 
DAUGHTER Who’s that coming there? 


PorET Walking upon the waters! There’s only One who walks upon 
the waters. It is not Peter, the rock, for he sank down like a stone. 


[A white radiance spreads itself across the sea.] 
THE CREW Kyrie Eleison! 
DAUGHTER Is it He? 


PoET He, the Crucified One. 

DAUGHTER And who—lI’ve forgotten—who crucified Him? 
Port All righteous men. 

DAUGHTER What a strange world! 


Poet The sea’s rising! Darkness is coming upon us! The storm’s 
growing wilder! 


[THE CREW cries out in fear.] 


They’re crying out in fear at the sight of their Savior .. . and now 
they’re throwing themselves overboard in terror of their Redeemer. 


[Another cry of fear is heard from THE CREW.] 


And now they’re crying out in fear of death. They cry at birth and 
they cry at death. 
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[The waves, which grow increasingly higher, threaten to drown them 
in the grotto.] 


DavucuHTer If only I were certain it’s a ship... 


Poet You're right—I don’t think it is a ship. It’s a two-story house 
with trees in front of it—and—and a telephone tower—a tower 
that rises high into the clouds. The modern Tower of Babel that 
sends up its wires to communicate with those above. 


DaUGHTER Child, the thoughts of Man need no metal wires to reach 
the Heavens. The prayers of a devout man are capable of penetrat- 
ing the universe itself. Surely that’s not the Tower of Babel. If 
you want to storm the Heavens, then storm them with your prayers. 


PoET No, it’s not a house... it’s not a telephone tower. Do you 
see it? 


DAUGHTER What do you see? 


PoET I see a meadow covered with snow—a meadow that serves 
as a drillfield—the winter sun is peering out from behind the 
church on the hill, and its tower is casting a long shadow across 
the snow. And now a troop of soldiers is marching across the 
meadow. They’re marching on the tower and up the spire. They’re 
on the cross now, and I have the feeling that the first to step on 
the weathercock must die. They’re very close now, and the corporal 
leading them on is . . . haha! A cloud has just made its way across 
the meadow, past the sun, and. . . and now everything’s gone. 
The cloud’s moisture has extinguished the fire of the sun. The 
light of the sun created the tower’s shadow, but the shadow of the 
cloud has smothered the shadow of the tower. 


[During the last speech the stage picture has changed once again to 
the theatre, with the PORTERESS in her usual place. The DAUGHTER 
and the PoET enter.] 


DAUGHTER [to the PORTERESS] Has the Chancellor of the university 
arrived yet? 


PoRTERESS No. 
DAUGHTER What about the Deans? 
PORTERESS No. 


DAUGHTER Then you must call them at once, because the door’s 
going to be opened. 


PoRTERESS Is it that urgent? 


DAUGHTER Yes. For we suspect that the riddle to the world is 
locked up behind it. Call the Chancellor of the university then 
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and the Deans of the Four Faculties. 
[The PorTEREsS blows a whistle.] 


And don’t forget the Glazier with his diamonds, for otherwise we 
won’t get very far. 


[PEOPLE FROM THE OPERA COMPANY swarm out of the theatre 
as in an earlier episode. 


[The OFFICER who is young once more, enters from the rear. He is 
in morning coat and top hat, and carries a bouquet of roses. He is 
radiantly happy.] 


OFFICER [sings] Victoria! 
PORTERESS The young lady will be out very soon. 


OFFICER Excellent! The carriage is waiting, the table’s set, the 
champagne’s on ice! Madam, I should like to embrace you! [He 
embraces her, then sings out] Victoria! 


WoMaNn’s VOICE [sings from above] I’m here! 

OFFICER [begins pacing about] All right, I’m waiting. 
PorET I feel I’ve been through this once before. 

DAUGHTER I feel that too. 

PoET Could I have dreamt it? 

DAUGHTER Or made a poem of it? 

Poet Or made a poem of it. 

DAUGHTER ‘Then you know what poetry is. 

Poet ‘Then I know what dreaming is. 


DAUGHTER I feel that once before, but somewhere else, we stood 
together and said these same words. 


Port ‘Then you will soon know what reality is. 
DAUGHTER Or dreaming. 
PoET Or poetry. 


[The CHANCELLOR and the DEANS OF THE FOUR FACULTIES: THEOL- 
OGY, PHILOSOPHY, MEDICINE, and LAw enter.] 


CHANCELLOR It appears to be a question of the door. What thinks 
the Dean of the Theological Faculty? 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY I do think—I believe—credo... 
DEAN OF PHILosopHY Jam of the opinion... 
DEAN OF MEDICINE I know... 
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DEAN OF LAw_ I doubt—as long as we have neither evidence nor 
witnesses. 


CHANCELLOR So now we shall quarrel again. But to begin, what 
does Theology believe? 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY I believe that this door must not be opened, 
for it conceals dangerous truths. 


DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY ‘Truth is always dangerous. 
DEAN OF MEDICINE What is truth? 
DEAN OF Law Whatever can be proved by two witnesses. 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY A legal trickster might prove anything with 
two false witnesses. 


DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY Truth is wisdom, and wisdom knowledge, 
and Philosophy alone is both of these. Philosophy is the science of 
all science, the knowledge of all knowledge, and all other sciences 
are the servants of Philosophy. 


DEAN OF MEDICINE The sole science is the science of Nature. 
Philosophy is not science, but empty speculation. 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY Bravo! 


DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY [to the DEAN OF THEOLOGY] You cry bravo. 
But just who, if I may ask, are you? You are the archenemy of 
all knowledge, and adversary of all science, you are ignorance and 
darkness. 


DEAN OF MEDICINE Bravo! 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY [to the DEAN OF MEDICINE] You too cry 
bravo, you who can see no farther than the end of your nose in a 
microscope, who believe nothing but your deceptive senses—your 
eyes, for example, that can be farsighted, nearsighted, blind, pur- 
blind, squint-eyed, color-blind, red-blind, green-blind . . . 


DEAN OF MEDICINE Idiot! 
DEAN OF THEOLOGY Ass! 
[They fight one another.] 


CHANCELLOR Silence! One crow ought not peck at the eyes of 
another crow! 


DEAN OF PHILosopHy If I had to choose between the two of them, 
Theology and Medicine, I would choose neither. 


DEAN OF Law And if I had to sit in judgment over you three, I 
would condemn—every one of you! You are unable to agree on 
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any single point, nor have you ever been able to. But now let 
us return to the problem. What is the Chancellor’s opinion of 
this door and of the opening of it? 


CHANCELLOR Opinion? I have no opinion. I have been appointed 
by the Government merely to see that you here on the Council 
do not break one another’s arms and legs—that is, while you are 
educating the young. Opinions? Oh, I guard against having 
opinions. I had a number of them once, but they were soon put 
down. Opinions are always put down at once—by their oppo- 
nents, of course. What do you think perhaps of letting the door 
be opened now, even at the risk of the dangerous truths con- 
cealed behind it? 


DEAN OF LAW. What is truth? What is truth? 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY Iam the Truth and the Life... 

DEAN OF PHILOsoPHY I am the Knowledge of Knowledge... 
DEAN OF MEDICINE I am the Exact Knowledge... 

DEAN OF Law Idoubt... 

[They fight one another.] 

DAUGHTER Shame on you, teachers of youth! 


DEAN oF Law Chancellor, as advisor to the Government, and 
head of the teaching body, you must denounce this woman for 
her offence. She has cried “shame upon you,” which is an af- 
front. And she has ironically referred to you as “teachers of 
youth,” which is no less than libelous! 


DAUGHTER I pity that youth! 


DEAN OF Law She pities our youth, which is as much as to say 
she accuses us! Chancellor, denounce this woman! 


DAUGHTER Yes, I accuse you, all of you, of sowing doubt and 
dissension in the minds of our youth. 


DEAN OF Law Listen to her! She herself wakes doubts in the 
minds of our youth in regard to our authority, and yet she has 
the gall to accuse us of waking doubts! I ask you in the name 
of all righteous men, is this not a criminal offence? 


ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN Yes, it is criminal! 

DEAN OF LAW. Go in peace with what you have won. Or else... 
DAUGHTER What have I won? Or else . . .? What or else? 

DEAN OF LAw_ Or else you will be stoned. 

Port Or crucified. 
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DavuGHTER I’m going. Follow me and you will learn the riddle’s 
answer. 


PoET Riddle? 
DAUGHTER What did he mean by what I have “won”? 


PoET Probably nothing. We call that idle talk. He was just talk- 
ing. 


DavuGHTER And yet he hurt me more than I’ve ever been hurt. 
PoET Precisely why he said it. That’s the way human beings are. 
ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN Hurray! The door is open! 

CHANCELLOR What is concealed behind the door? 

GLAZIER I can’t see a thing. 


CHANCELLOR He can’t see a thing! Well, I can certainly believe 
that. My Deans will tell me what is behind the door. 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY Nothing. That is the answer to the riddle 
of the universe. In the beginning God created Heaven and Earth 
out of nothing. 


DEAN OF MEDICINE Nonsense! There’s nothing here. 


DEAN OF Law I doubt it all—But I see some deception. I call 
upon all righteous men. 


DAUGHTER [to the PoET] Who are these righteous men? 


PoET Excellent question! Often all our righteous men are only 
one person. Today they may be me and my party and tomorrow 
perhaps you and yours. One is nominated to the honor—or more 
correctly—one nominates oneself. 


ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN We have been deceived! 
CHANCELLOR Who is it has deceived you? 
ALL RIGHTEOUS MEN The Daughter! 


CHANCELLOR Will the Daughter be so kind as to inform us of 
her purpose in having the door opened? 


DAUGHTER No, my friends. For if I told you, you would never 
believe me. 


DEAN OF MEDICINE But there’s nothing there. 

DAUGHTER You're quite right. But do you understand this noth- 
ing? 

DEAN OF MEDICINE She’s talking nonsense! 

ALL_ Nonsense! 
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DAUGHTER [to the Port] They are such pitiable creatures. 
PoET Do you mean that? 

DAUGHTER Very much. 

PoET Do you also think the righteous are pitiable? 
DAUGHTER Perhaps they most of all. 

PoET And the Four Faculties? 


DAUGHTER Yes, and by no means last. Four heads with four 
minds on one body! Who created this monster? 


ALL She does not answer! 

CHANCELLOR’ Then stone her! 

DAUGHTER I have answered! 

CHANCELLOR Listen to her—she’s answering! 
ALL Stone her! She’s answering! 


DAUGHTER Yes! Stone her whether she answers or not! [To the 
PoET] Come, my seer. I will answer this riddle for you—but far 
from here—far out in the wilderness, where there is no one to 
hear us, no one to see us. For... 


[The LAWYER goes to the DAUGHTER and takes her arm.] 
LAWYER Haven’t you forgotten your duties? 

DAUGHTER By God Himself, I have not! Yet I have higher duties! 
Lawyer And your child? 

DAUGHTER My child! What is it? 

LAawyYeER Your child is calling for you. 


DAUGHTER My child! O God, how am I bound to Earth! And 
this torment inside me, this fear .. . what is it? 


LawyER Don’t you know? 
DAUGHTER No. 

LAawyeER The pangs of conscience. 
DAUGHTER The pangs of conscience? 


LAWYER Yes. They appear when one has neglected one’s duty; 
when one has experienced pleasure, however innocent—if there 
is such a thing as innocent pleasure, which is doubtful; and 
when one has caused pain to someone near him. 


DauGcHTER And is there no remedy for it? 
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LAWYER Certainly, but only one: the immediate fulfilment of 
that duty. 


DAUGHTER When you say that word “duty” you look like an evil 
spirit. But what if someone like myself has two duties? 


LAWYER You fulfill the one first and then the other. 


DauGHTER But the highest one first—therefore look after my 
child while I do my duty. 


Lawyer Your child is unhappy because he misses you. Can you 
endure anyone’s suffering because of you? 


DAUGHTER ‘You have sown dissension in my soul. I am torn in 
two directions. 


LawYER These are what we call life’s petty trials. 
DAUGHTER Oh, they tear inside me! 


PoET If you had any idea of the sorrow I have caused in follow- 
ing my own vocation—yes, my vocation, which is the highest of 
duties—you wouldn’t condescend to take my hand. 


DAUGHTER I don’t understand. 


Port I had a father who placed all his hopes in me, for I was 
his only son and was to carry on his business. But I ran away 
from Business College. My father died of worry. My mother 
wanted me to be religious, but I couldn’t, and she disowned 
me. I had a friend who helped me through these difficult times— 
but that friend happened to be a tyrant against the very people 
I defended. In order to save my soul J had to destroy my friend 
and benefactor. Since that day I have had no peace of mind. 
Mankind considers me contemptible and the scum of the earth. 
Nor is there any comfort when my conscience tells me that I 
did right, for the very next moment it tells me that I did wrong. 
Such is life. 


DAUGHTER Follow me into the wilderness. 
LAWYER Your child! 


DAUGHTER [pointing to those present] ‘These are my children. In 
themselves they are each one good, but when they come to- 
gather they fight and turn into demons. Farewell. 


[After a blackout, the lights come up again on the scene outside 
the Castle, exactly as it was before, except that now the ground 
around the wall is covered with blue monkshood and aconite. 
The bud of the chrysanthemum at the top of the Castle is on 
the verge of bursting into blossom. The Castle windows are 
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lighted with candles. There is a fire somewhere downstage. 
Enter the DAUGHTER and the PoET.] 


DAUGHTER The hour is near when with the aid of this fire I will 
ascend again into the ether. It is what you call the hour of 
death and which you approach with such fear. 


PoEr Fear of the unknown. 
DAUGHTER Which you know. 
PoET Know? 


DAUGHTER Every one of you. Why can’t you believe your 
prophets? 


PoET No one has ever believed prophets. Why is that? Why, if 
they speak with the voice of God? His powers of convincing 
must be irresistible. 


DAUGHTER Have you always been a doubter? 


PoET I have often had religious convictions, but after a time I 
lost them, as in a dream from which you waken. 


DAUGHTER It’s no easy matter being a mortal. 
PoET Do you really understand that now? 
DAUGHTER Yes. 


Porer Tell me, wasn’t it Indra who once sent down his Son to 
hear the complaints of men? 


DAUGHTER Yes. And how was He received? 

PoET How did He fulfill His mission, if I may answer with a 
question? 

DauGHTER And J shall reply with another question. Wasn’t the 
the estate of Man bettered as a result of His visit? 


Poet Bettered? Yes, a little—very little. But instead of all these 
questions, won’t you tell me the answer to the riddle? 


DAUGHTER Yes, but what use would it be to you, since you don’t 
believe me? 


Poet I will believe you, because I know who you are. 


DaucuTer Ail right, I'll tell you. At the beginning of time, be- 
fore even the sun shone, Brahma, the Divine Primal Force, per- 
mitted His own seduction by Maya, the World Mother. This 
union of the Divine Substance with the Substance of Earth was 
the Fall from Heaven. And therefore the world, life, and Man- 
kind are no more than a mirage, an empty illusion, a dream. 


Porer My dream. 
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DauGHTER A true dream.—But in order to free themselves from 
this earthly substance, the children of Brahma sought renuncia- 
tion and suffering . . . the eternal idea of suffering as the de- 
liverer. But this impulse for suffering came into conflict with the 
desire for joy, for love. And now you understand what love is: 
the supremest joy in the greatest suffering, the sweetest con- 
tained in the most bitter. But do you understand what woman 
is? Woman, through whom sin and death entered into life? 


Port I understand. And the end of it all? 


DAUGHTER You already know that. The struggle between the 
pain of joy and the joy of pain . . . between the torment of the 
penitent and the pleasure of the sensualist. 


Port And the struggle? 


DAUGHTER The struggle of opposites produces power just as the 
struggle between fire and water brings forth steam. 


PoET But peace? Rest? 


DauGHTER Shhh. You must ask me no more, nor may I answer. 
The altar is already prepared for the sacrifice, the flowers keep- 
ing vigil, the candles lit, white coverings over the windows, and 
pine needles spread on the threshold. 


PoET You say that so peacefully, as though for you there were 
no suffering. 


DavuGHTER No suffering? I suffered through all your sufferings, 
but a hundred times more acutely, for my senses are much 
sharper. 


PoET Tell me your sorrows. 


DavuGHTER Could you tell me yours without one word of exag- 
geration? Could your words just once convey what you really 
think? 


PoET Youre right. That has never happened. I have always stood 
like a deaf-mute in front of myself, and as the masses stood 
about listening to me in amazement, those same songs seemed 
to me mere empty clamor. So now you see why I was always 
embarrassed when men would pay me homage. 


DauGuHTeR And still you want me to. . . Look into my eyes. 
PoET I could never endure your gaze. 


DAUGHTER Then how could you endure what I would say, if I 
spoke to you in my own language? 
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PoET Before you go, at least tell me one thing: What on this 
earth caused you the greatest suffering? 


DAUGHTER Existence. My vision grew weak from having eyes, my 
hearing dulled from having ears, and my thoughts, my buoyant, 
luminous thoughts from being bound to the fat labyrinthian 
windings of my brain. Surely you have seen a brain . . . with 
all its turnings and twistings. 


Poet And that’s why the minds of all righteous men are twisted. 
DAUGHTER You are cruel, always cruel, every one of you. 
PoET But how can we be otherwise? 


DAUGHTER First I shake the dust from my feet, the earth, the 
clay . . . [She removes her shoes and places them in the fire.] 


[In turn, each of the following characters enters, places his offering 
in the fire, crosses the stage, and exits.] 


PORTERESS May I perhaps burn my shawl too? 

OFFICER And I my roses, which now are nothing but thorns? 
BILLSTICKER I'll throw in my posters, but never my fishnet. 
GLAZIER Diamond that opened the door, I bid you farewell. 


LawyeER The report of the High Court concerning the Pope’s 
nose and the diminishing water supply at the sources of the 
Ganges. 


QUARANTINE MASTER As a small contribution I will deliver up 
this black mask which made me a blackamoor against my will. 


VicToRIA My beauty—my sorrow. 

EpiITH My ugliness—my sorrow. 

BLIND MAN [putting his hand in the fire] My hand which is my 
sight. 


[The Don Juan is pushed in seated in a wheelchair. The COQUETTE 
and the FRIEND are with him.] 


Don Juan Hurry, hurry, life is short! 
[The DAUGHTER and the PoET remain alone.] 


Poet I’ve read that when a life nears its end everything one has 
experienced rushes past in a rapid stream. Is this the end? 


DAUGHTER Yes—my end. Farewell. 


Port Say one last thing before you go. 
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DAUGHTER I can’t—no. How can you believe that our thoughts can 
express themselves in your language? 


DEAN OF THEOLOGY [storms in raging] God has deceived me; man 
persecutes me; the Government has abandoned me; and my col- 
leagues scorn me. How can I have faith when no one else has 
faith? How can I defend a God who does not even defend His 
own? It’s all nonsense! [He throws a book onto the fire and goes 
off.] 

Poet [tears the book from the fire] Do you know what the book 
was? A Book of Martyrs, a calendar with a martyr designated 
for every day of the year. 


DAUGHTER A martyr? 


Port Yes. One who was tortured and put to death for his faith. 
But can you tell me why? Do you believe that all who are tor- 
tured suffer, and that all who are put to death experience pain? 
Suffering must be redemption and death deliverance. 


CHRISTINA [enters with strips of paper in her hands] Im pasting, 
I’m pasting, till there’s nothing more to paste. 


PoET If Heaven itself were to crack open you'd try pasting it 
shut again! Get out of here! 


CHRISTINA Aren’t there any double windows in the Castle? 
PoET No, there aren't. 
CurisTiIna_ Then I'll go, I'll go. [She exits.] 


DAUGHTER My parting is at hand, the end has come. 
Farewell, O Child of Man, dreamer, 
Poet: you know what way of life 
Is best; soaring on wings you hover 
Above the Earth, and then dip down 
To touch the dust, but only touch it, 
And then soar high again. But now 
The hour of parting is at hand, 

The time to leave behind both friends 
And things of Earth that I have loved. 
How can I not feel the loss 

Of parting, and a deep regret 

Of all that is destroyed. I know 

The suffering of being now, 

The heavy yoke of humankind: 

To feel the loss of the never-prized, 
To feel remorse for the never-done, 
To long to go and yet to stay. 

And thus the heart is split in two: 
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As though torn by two wild horses, 

By conflict, discord, and uncertainty. 
Farewell. And tell your mortal brothers 
I shall remember them where I go, 

And bear your lamentations, 

In your name, 

To the throne of God, 

Farewell. 


[She goes into the Castle. Music is heard. The background is il- 
luminated by the burning of the Castle, till finally we see a wall 
of questioning, mourning, despairing faces. While the Castle burns, 
the flower bud on the roof bursts open and becomes a giant 
chrysanthemum] 


THE END 
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THE GHOST SONATA 
(1907) 


CHARACTERS 


THE OLD Man (Mr. Hummel) 

THE STUDENT (Arkenholz) 

THE MILKMAID, an apparition 

THE Lapy IN BLACK, the daughter of the Caretaker’s Wife and the 
Dead Man 

THE CARETAKER’S WIFE 

THE COLONEL 

THE Mummy (Amelia), the Colonel’s wife 

THE FIANCZE (Beatrice von Holsteinkrona), a white-haired old 
woman, formerly betrothed to the Old Man 

THE Giri (Adéle), the Colonel’s daughter, although really the 
daughter of the Old Man 

THE DEAD Man, formerly a Consul 

THE ARISTOCRAT (Baron Skanskorg), plans to marry the Lady in 
Black 

JOHANSSON, servant to the Old Man 

BENGTSSON, servant to the Colonel 

THE HousEMAID, servant to the Colonel 

THE Cook, in the Colonel’s service 

BEGGARS 


THE GHOST SONATA 


[The facade of a modern house which shows only the corner of 
the house with ground floor and second story. At the corner of 
the ground floor is a Round Room, and above it, on the second 
story, a balcony with a flagpole. When the blinds at the open 
window of the Round Room are raised, one may see the white 
marble statue of a young woman, surrounded with palms and 
brightly lighted by the rays of the sun. The window to the left 
is lined with pink, blue, and white hyacinths. Across the railing 
of the balcony hang a comforter of blue silk and two white pil- 
lows. The windows to the left are hung with white mourning 
sheets. It is a bright Sunday morning. In front of the house, 
foreground, is a green bench. To the right, foreground, is a 
small fountain, and to the left a kiosk. In the background, left, 
is the main house door, and inside the staircase to the upper 
stories, its banister made of mahogany and brass. On the side- 
walk, to either side of the house door, are containers with laurel 
trees planted in them. The corner in which the Round Room is 
situated thrusts out into a side street which leads towards the 
back. To the left of the house door is a window with a window 
mirror, with the aid of which one may observe events at the 
front of the house. At the rise of the curtain the sounds of nu- 
merous church bells are heard in the distance. The house door is 
open. A Lapy IN BLACK stands motionless on the steps. The 
CARETAKER’S WIFE is sweeping the doorstep. Then she polishes 
the brass on the door. And finally she waters the laurels. At the 
kiosk, the OLD MAN sits in a wheelchair reading a‘newspaper. 
His hair and beard are white, and he wears spectacles. The 
MILKMAID comes around the corner carrying milk bottles in a 
wire basket. She has on a summer dress, brown shoes, black 
stockings, and a white cap. She removes her cap and hangs it 
on the top of the fountain, wipes the perspiration from her fore- 
head, and takes a drink of water from the cup fastened to the 
fountain by a chain. Finally she washes her hands and arranges 
her hair, using the surface of the water for a mirror. The bell 
of a steamship is heard. From time to time the silence is also 
broken by the deep tones of an organ in a neighboring church. 
After several moments of silence, and when the MILKMAID has 
completed her toilette, the STUDENT enters from the left. He has 
had no sleep and is unshaven. He goes directly towards the foun- 
tain. Then after a pause he speaks.] 


STUDENT May I have the cup? 
67 
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[The MiLKmalp pulls the cup to herself.] 
Haven’t you almost finished? 
[The MILKMAD looks at him fearfully.] 


OLD MAN [to himself] Who is he talking to? I don’t see anyone. 
I wonder if he’s mad. [He continues to watch him with great as- 
tonishment.] 


STUDENT Why are you looking at me like that? Do I really look 
that bad? The fact is, I didn’t get to bed last night, and you 
probably think I’ve been out on a binge... 


[The MILKMAID maintains her former attitude.] 
That’s what you think, isn’t it? Do I smell like whisky? 
[The MILKMAID remains the same.] 


I haven’t shaved, I know .. . [To the MILKMAID] May I have 
a drink of water? Oh, I’ve earned it, you can be certain of that. 
[Pause] I suppose I ought to tell you that I spent the whole 
night dressing wounds and taking care of the injured. I was 
there when that house collapsed yesterday evening. So now you 
know. 


[The MILKMaID rinses out the cup, fills it, and hands it to him.] 
Thank you. 
[The MILKMAID remains motionless.] 


[Slowly] Would you do me a great service? [Pause] The fact is, 
my eyes are all enflamed, as you can see; and since I’ve been 
touching wounds and corpses with my hands, it might be dan- 
gerous to get them close to my eyes. Would you take my clean 
handkerchief, dip it in fresh water, and bathe my eyes? Would 
you do that for me? Would you play the Good Samaritan? 


[The MiLKMalp hesitates for a moment, then does what he has 
asked.] 


Thank you. 


[He takes out a purse, but the MILKMAID makes a gesture of re- 
fusal.] 


Forgive me for being so thoughtless, but I’m terribly tired. 


OLD MAN [to the STUDENT] You'll excuse me for addressing 
you, sir, but I overheard that you were at the scene of the ac- 
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cident yesterday evening. I’ve just read the account of it in the 
paper. 
STUDENT Is it really in the papers already? 


OLD MAN Yes, the whole thing. They even have a picture of you. 
It says they regret not to have learned the name of the brave 
student. 


STUDENT [glances at the paper] Yes, that’s me all right. 
OLD Man _ Who were you talking to just now? 
STUDENT Didn’t you see? [Pause] 


OLD Man Would it be impertinent of me if I permit myself to... 
inquire after your name? 


STUDENT What good would that do? I don’t much care for pub- 
licity. They’ve no sooner praised you than they find something 
to criticize you for. The art of tearing people down has been so 
thoroughly developed. And besides, I don’t want a reward. 


OLD MAN May I presume you're well off? 


STUDENT I’m afraid not. On the contrary, I am as poor as 
a pauper. 

OLD MAN Just a moment. It seems to me I’ve heard your voice 
before. I had a friend when I was young who pronounced cer- 
tain words very peculiarly. He always said “winder” instead of 
“window.” And to this day I’ve never heard anyone say it quite 
that way; that is, until I heard you speak. Are you by any 
chance related to a merchant named Arkenholz? 


STUDENT He was my father. 


O_p Man Strange are the paths of fate! I saw you when you 
were just a child, though under rather painful circumstances. 


STUDENT Yes, I’ve been told I came into the world in the midst 
of our family’s bankruptcy. 


Op Man Precisely. 

STUDENT Would you care to tell me your name? 
OLD Man Iam Mr. Hummel. 

STUDENT You?—Yes, I remember. 


OLD Man Then you’ve heard my name mentioned often in your 
family? 


STUDENT Yes. 


OLD Man_ And perhaps with a certain aversion? 
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[The STUDENT is silent] 


Yes, I can believe that. And they say, of course, that it was I 
who caused your father’s downfall? Every man who ruins himself 
through his own stupid speculations, always claims he was ruined 
by the very persons he was unable to fool. [Pause] Now, the 
facts are these: Your father robbed me of seventeen thousand 
crowns. At the time, that was everything I had. 


STUDENT Strange how a single story can be told in so entirely 
different ways! 


OLD Man Surely you can’t believe I’m lying to you? 


STUDENT How can I believe anything? My father took great pains 
never to lie. 


OLp Man That’s true. Fathers never lie. But I’m a father my- 
Selita a wr ASO asa, 


STUDENT Exactly what do you want? 


OLD Man I saved your father from disaster, and as my reward, 
instead of the gratitude he owed me, I reaped his terrible hatred. 
He taught his family to speak ill of me. 


STUDENT Perhaps you made him ungrateful by poisoning your 
help with unnecessary humiliation. 


OLD Man All help is humiliating, sir. 
STUDENT What do you want from me? 


OLD Man _ I’m not asking for money; yet if you will do me some 
small services, I shall consider the debt paid in full. As you see, 
I’m a cripple. There are those who say that it’s my own fault; 
others, however, place the blame with my parents. Yet I would 
prefer to believe that life itself, with its small, malicious pranks, 
is at fault. For you no sooner escape one trap, than you fall 
headlong into another. And therefore I am neither able to climb 
stairs nor ring doorbells, and for that reason I ask you: Will you 
help me? 

STUDENT But what can I do? 


OLD MAN _ To begin with, you may push my chair over there so I 
can read the playbills. I want to see what’s at the theatre this 
evening. 


STUDENT [pushing the wheelchair] Don’t you have anyone to take 
care of you? 


OLD Man Yes, of course, but my servant has gone to take care of 
a certain matter. He’ll be back shortly. Are you a medical stu- 
dent? 
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STUDENT No, I study languages, but I have no idea what I want 
to become. 


OL_p Man Aha! Do you know anything about mathematics? 
STUDENT Yes, a little. 

OLD Man_ Good, what would you say to a job? 

STUDENT Certainly, why not? 


OLD Man Excellent. [Reading the playbills] They’re playing Die 
Walkiire this afternoon. That means the Colonel will be there 
with his daughter. And since they always sit at the end of the 
sixth row, I'll get you a seat next to them. You will now be so 
kind as to go over to that telephone booth and order seat num- 
ber eighty-two in the sixth row. 


STUDENT You mean I’m going to the opera this afternoon? 


OLD Man Yes. And if you do as I tell you, you'll come off rather 
well. I want to see you happy, rich, and respected. Your debut 
last night as a hero will make you famous by tomorrow, and your 
name will be worth a great deal. 


STUDENT [going to the telephone booth] I must say, this doesn’t 
happen every day. 

OLD MAN Are you a gambler? 

STUDENT Yes, unfortunately. 

OLD Man This time it will be fortunately. Now go and make 
the call. 


[The STUDENT goes off. The OLD MAN reads the newspaper. The 
Lapy IN BLACK has come out onto the sidewalk and speaks with 
the CARETAKER’S WIFE. The OLD MAN listens, but the audience 
hears nothing. The STUDENT returns.] 


Well? 
STUDENT It’s done. 
OLD Man_ Do you see that house there? 


STUDENT Yes, I’ve noticed it. Yesterday I came by as the sun 
was shining on the windowpanes. I imagined to myself all the 
beautiful and elegant things that must be inside it. And I said 
to my friend: “Just think of living up there, on the fifth floor, 
with a young, beautiful wife and two lovely children, and an 
income of twenty thousand crowns a year!” 


OL_p Man Is that really what you said? You really said that? 
Yes, yes! I love that house too. 


STUDENT Are you a speculator in houses? 
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OLD Man Mmm-—yves. But not in the way you think. 
STUDENT Do you know the people who live there? 
OLD Man’ Every one of them. At my age you get to know every- 
_ one—including their parents and grandparents, and you always 
\ find you’re related to them in one way or another. I am eighty 
years old, but no one really knows me very well. I take an in- 
terest in the destiny of man... 


[The blinds in the Round Room are drawn up. The COLONEL ap- 
pears inside in civilian clothes; he looks at the thermometer; 
then he starts back into the room, but stops in front of the mar- 
ble statue.) 

Look, that’s the Colonel you'll be sitting next to this afternoon. 


STUDENT That man? The Colonel? I don’t understand any of this. 
It all seems like a fairy tale. 


OLD Man My life, sir, has been a book of fairy tales. And even 
though the tales are different, there is nonetheless a single 
thread that runs through them all, a leitmotiv that continues to 
recur. 


STUDENT Who is that marble statue in there supposed to be? 
OLD Man His wife, naturally. 

STUDENT Was she such a wonderful woman? 

OLD MAN Mmm—yes. Yes. 

STUDENT Tell me about it. 


OLD MAN My dear young man, I assure you we are quite unable 
to judge any human being. And if I were to tell you that he 
beat her, that she left him, that she returned, that he married 
her a second time, and that now she sits inside there, like a 
mummy, worshipping her own statue, you’d think I were crazy. 


STUDENT I don’t understand. 


OLD MAN J®can believe that—And over there we have the win- 
dow with the hyacinths. That’s where his daughter lives. She’s 
gone out for a ride just now, but she'll be back soon. 


STUDENT Who is that lady in black talking to the caretaker’s wife? 


OLD Man Ah, well, that’s a rather complicated business, but it 
concerns the dead man, up there, where you can see the white 
sheets over the windows. 


STUDENT Who was he? 
OLD Man A human being, like the rest of us, but his most not- 
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able attribute was his vanity. If you were a Sunday child, you 
would presently see him emerge from that door to look at the 
consulate flag flying at half-mast. He was a consul, you see, and 
put great stock in such things as crowns, lions, plumed hats, and 
colorful ribbons. 


STUDENT What you just said about a Sunday child—I was told 
I was born on a Sunday. 


OLD Man No! Were you really? I should almost have known 
that. I can see it in the color of your eyes. That means that you’re 
able to see what others cannot. Have you ever noticed that? 


STUDENT I don’t know what other people see, but at times .. . 
Oh, but one doesn’t talk about such things. 


OLD Man Yes, I was almost certain of it. But you can talk about 
it to me, because . . . I understand matters of that sort. 


STUDENT Yesterday, for example . . . I was absolutely drawn to 
that out-of-the-way little street where later the house collapsed. 
I went there and stopped in front of that building which I had 
never seen before. Then I noticed a fissure in the wall, and 
heard the beams cracking. I ran over and snatched up a child 
who was just about to pass along the wall. The very next mo- 
ment the house collapsed. I was saved, but when I looked down 
at my arms, which I thought held the child, I found nothing. . 


OLD MAN Yes... yes... I believe you. But you must explain 
one thing to me: Why were you making such gestures just now 
in front of the fountain? And why did you talk to yourself? 

STUDENT You didn’t see me talking to the milkmaid? 

OLD MAN [horrified] The milkmaid? 

STUDENT Yes, she handed me the cup. 


OLD MAN Of course. So that was it. Well, such things I cannot 
see, but there are other things which I can do. 


[A white-haired old woman, the FIANCEE, appears, and seats her- 
self at the window, beside the window mirror.] 


Do you see the old woman there at that window? Do you see 
her? Well, she was my fiancée sixty years ago. I was twenty at 
the time. You needn’t be afraid, she no longer recognizes me. 
We see each other every day, but it makes not the slightest im- 
pression upon me, even though we once vowed to love each 
other eternally—eternally. 


STUDENT How foolish you must have been then. Nowadays we 
wouldn’t think of making such a promise. 


ol 
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OLD MAN You must forgive us, young man. We didn’t know any 
better. But can’t you see how young and beautiful this old 
woman must have been? 


STUDENT Not very easily. And yet there is something lovely in 
the expression of her face; I can’t really see her eyes. 


[The CARETAKER’s WIFE comes out with the basket and strews the 
sidewalk with chopped firtree branches.*] 


OLp Man Ah, yes, there’s the caretaker’s wife. The dark lady is 
her daughter, by the dead man; that’s how her husband got the 
job as caretaker. But the dark lady has a suitor, an aristocrat, 
and hopes to make a wealthy marriage. He is in the process of 
getting a divorce from his present wife. She’s giving him a great 
mansion as a present in order to get rid of him. This aristocratic 
suitor is the son-in-law of the dead man, and you can see his 
bedclothes being aired up there on the balcony. I must say, it’s 
all a rather complicated business. 


STUDENT I should say. 
OLD MAN Yes, inside and out, however simple it may appear. 
STUDENT But then, who is the dead man? 


OL_p Man You asked me that once, and I answered you. If you 
were to look around the corner, towards the back stairs, you 
would find a crowd of beggars whom he supported . . . whenever 
it occurred to him. 


STUDENT He was a kind man then? 
OLD MAN Yes—at times. 
STUDENT Not always? 


OLD MAN No. That’s the way people are.—But now, sir, would 
you push my chair a bit farther on, so that I get the sun. When 
you are unable to move about, your blood seems to congeal. 
Besides that, I shall die soon, I know that.—But before it happens 
I still have a number of things to do. Give me your hand and feel 
how cold I am. 


STUDENT [takes his hand| How terrible! 


OLD Man Don’t leave me. I’m weak and lonely. But, you see, I 
wasn’t always this way. I have an infinitely long life behind 
me—an infinitely long life. I have made people unhappy and 
people have made me unhappy. The one compensates for the 
other. But before I die, I want to make you happy . . . Our 


* A Swedish custom in time of mourning. 
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fates are intertwined through your father, and through other 
things. 

STUDENT Let go of my hand! You're draining my strength from 
me! You're making me freeze! What do you want from me? 


OLp Man Only your patience. You will understand soon. Here 
comes the young lady. 


STUDENT The Colonel’s daughter? 


OLp Man Yes, his daughter. Look at her. Have you ever beheld 
such a masterpiece? 


STUDENT She looks like the marble statue inside. 
OLD Man _That’s her mother. 


STUDENT Of course! You're right!—I have never seen such a 
woman on earth before. He’ll be a happy man who leads her to 
the altar and into his home. 


OL_p Man You can see that. But not everyone recognizes her 
beauty. 


[The GiRL enters in an English riding habit. Seeing no one, she 
proceeds slowly to the door. She stops there and says a few 
words to the CARETAKER’S WIFE. Then she disappears into the 
house. The STUDENT places his hand over his eyes.] 


Are you crying? 


STUDENT What can I do but despair when it’s all so hopeless? 


OLD Man I am able to open doors and hearts, if only I find an 
arm that will do my will. Serve me, and you shall be powerful. 


STUDENT Is there a pact involved? Am I to sell my soul? 

OLD Man You need sell nothing. You see .. . all of my life I 
have done nothing but take, and now I have an urge to give... 
to give. But no one will accept anything from me. I am rich, 
very rich, but I have no heirs, except, of course, for a good-for- 
nothing who torments me to death. You must become my son. 
You may inherit from me while I am still alive. You must enjoy 
your life, and I shall watch you—though from a distance. 

STUDENT What am I to do? 

O_p Man First you must attend Die Walkiire. 

STUDENT That’s already taken care of. But what next? 

OLD Man This evening you must be in there—in that Round 
Room. 
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STUDENT But how am I to get in there? 
OLD Man By way of Die Walkiire. 


STUDENT Why have you chosen me as your confidant? Did you 
know me before? 


OLD Man _ Yes, of course. I’ve had my eye on you for a long 
time. Ah, but look up there. The maid is hoisting the flag to 
half-mast on the balcony, and now she’s turning the bedclothes. 
Do you see the blue silk comforter? It was made for two to 
sleep beneath, but only one sleeps beneath it now. . 


[The GirL, who in the meantime has changed into a dress, appears 
at the window and waters the hyacinths.] 


There’s my little love. Just look at her. She’s talking to the 
flowers. Isn’t she like a blue hyacinth herself? She gives the 
flowers a drink, nothing but pure water, and they transform 
that water into color and fragrance. Now here comes the Col- 
onel with his paper. He’s reading to her the report of the house 
that collapsed. Now he’s pointing to your picture. She’s moved 
by it—she reads of your heroic deed... 


[It grows cloudy and dark. The FIANCEE at the window mirror 
closes her window.| 


My fiancée is closing her window now. She’s seventy-nine years 
old. The window mirror is the only one she still uses, because 
she doesn’t see herself in it, only the outside world, from both 
directions. But the world can see her as well; she hasn’t thought 
of that. Anyway, she’s a lovely old woman... 


[The DEAD MAN appears in the doorway, in his winding sheet.] 


STUDENT Good God, what’s that! 
OLD Man_ What do you see? 
STUDENT Don’t you see him? There, in the door, the dead man! 


OLD Man I see nothing. But I have expected this. Tell me what 
you see. 


STUDENT He’s coming out, onto the street . . . [Pause] Now he’s 
turning around and looking at the flag. 


OLD Man_ What did I tell you? And now he will count the wreaths 
and read the visiting cards. Woe unto the man whose card is 
missing! 


STUDENT Now he’s going around the house. 


OL_p Man Off to pay the poor at the back door. The poor are a 
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kind of decoration. “Followed by the blessings of many!” Well, 
he’ll never have my blessing. Just between ourselves, he was a 
great scoundrel. 


STUDENT But charitable. 


OLD MAn_ A charitable scoundrel, who always thought of a mag- 
nificent funeral. When he felt his end coming near, he cheated 
the state out of another fifty thousand pounds. Now his daughter 
is about to marry another woman’s husband, and is wondering 
whether she has inherited anything. That scoundrel hears every- 
thing we say. It serves him right!—Here comes Johansson. 


[JOHANSSON enters. | 
What’s the report? 
[JOHANSSON speaks to him without the audience hearing.] 


So, he’s not at home. What an ass you are!—And the telegraph 
office?—Nothing.—Go on!—At six this evening. That’s good.— 
Special edition?—His name in full, you say! Arkenholz, a student, 
born—parents—Excellent!—I think it’s beginning to rain —What 
did he say?—I see. He doesn’t want to.—Then he must.—Here 
comes the aristocratic gentleman.—Wheel me around the corner 
so that I can hear what the poor are saying. And as for you, 
Arkenholz, you wait here for me.—Hurry, Johansson, hurry! 


[JOHANSSON pushes the chair around the corner. The STUDENT re- 
mains behind and watches the GirL, who is now loosening the 
earth in the flower pots. The ARISTOCRAT enters in mourning, 
and speaks to the LaDy IN BLAcK walking up and down on the 
pavement] 

ARISTOCRAT What can we do about it? We shall have to wait. 

Lapy Ican’t wait. 

ARISTOCRAT I see.—Then go to the country. 

Lapy_ I don’t want to. 

ARISTOCRAT Come over here, or they’ll overhear what we're say- 
ing. 

[He pulls her towards the kiosk where they continue their conversa- 
tion inaudibly.] 

JOHANSSON [enters; to the STUDENT] My master asks you not to 
forget the other things, sir. 


STUDENT [hesitantly] Listen to me—tell me first—who is your 
master? 
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JOHANSSON Well—he is so many things and has been so many 
things. 
STUDENT Is he a wise man? 


JOHANSSON That all depends on what you mean. According to 
him, he’s spent his entire life looking for a Sunday child——but 
that doesn’t have to be true. 


STUDENT Then what does he want? Is he miserly? 


JOHANSSON He wants power. All day long he rides around in his 
chariot like the god Thor himself. He looks at houses, has them 
torn down, builds up squares, opens new streets. He also breaks 
into houses, sneaks through windows, plays havoc with men’s 
destinies, kills his enemies, and forgives no one. Could you be- 
lieve that this cripple was once a Don Juan, although he always 
lost his women? 


STUDENT How do you explain that? 


JOHANSSON He’s so sly, you see, that he makes women leave him 
when he’s bored with them. At the moment he’s more like a 
horse thief in the human market. He steals human beings in 
various ways. Myself, for example, he literally stole from the 
hands of the law. The thing is, I made a small slip—yes—which 
only he knows about. Instead of throwing me in jail, he made 
me his slave. I serve him for my food alone, and that’s nothing 
to brag about. 


STUDENT What does he mean to do with this house? 

JoHANSSON Well, now, I’m afraid I can’t explain it to you. It’s 
much too complicated. 

STUDENT I think the best thing for me is just to get out of this. 


JOHANSSON Will you look at that! The young lady’s dropped her 
bracelet from the window. 


[The STUDENT walks over slowly, picks up the bracelet, and hands it 
to the GIRL, who thanks him stiffly. The STUDENT returns to 
JOHANSSON. | 


So you want to get out of it. It’s not as easy as you may think, 
once he’s entrapped you in his net. Then there’s nothing between 
heaven and earth that can help you—except for one thing, or 
rather, one person... 
STUDENT Just a moment. Perhaps I know who that person is. 
JOHANSSON How could you know that? 


STUDENT I’m guessing. Is it—a little milkmaid that he is afraid 
of? 
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JOHANSSON He does turn his head every time he meets a milkcart. 
And besides that, he talks in his sleep. It seems he was once 
in Hamburg... 


STUDENT Can this man be trusted? 
JOHANSSON You can believe—everything—he does. 
STUDENT What is he doing now over there? 


JoHANsson Listening to the poor. He sows a word, and that 
word loosens a stone from the wall, and so on and on until the 
house collapses—I speak metaphorically, of course. You see, 
I am an educated man. I was once a bookseller. Do you still want 
to get out? 


STUDENT I really don’t like to be ungrateful . . . this man once 
saved my father, and now all he asks of me is a small service in 
return. 


JOHANSSON What kind of service? 
STUDENT I’m to go to the theatre today, to hear Die Walkiire. 


JoHANSSON I don’t understand. But he always has new devices. 
Look there, now he’s talking to the policeman. He’s always in good 
with the police. He makes demands upon them, involves them in 
his interests, deceives them with false promises and false pre- 
tences. And all this, just to sound them out. You'll see, before 
the day is out you will have been received in the Round Room. 


STUDENT What does he want in there? What has he got to do with 
the Colonel? 


JOHANSSON Yes, well, I have my suspicions, but I know nothing 
definite. You'll see for yourslf, once you're inside. 


STUDENT [’ll never get in there. 
JOHANSSON That depends on you. Go and hear Die Walkiire. 
STUDENT Is that the way? 


JOHANSSON Yes, if that’s what he said. Look at him over there, in 
his war chariot, drawn in triumph by the beggars! And all that 
for the intimation that they’re to receive something at his funeral. 


[The OLD MAN appears standing in his wheelchair, drawn by ONE 
OF THE BEGGARS, with all the others following.] 


OLD Man Hail this noble youth, who with danger to his own life 
saved so many others in yesterday’s accident! Hail, Arkenholz! 
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[The BEGGARS remove their caps, but say nothing. The GIRL in the 
window waves her handkerchief. The COLONEL gazes from his 
window. The FIANCEE rises at her window. The Matp on the 
balcony hoists the flag to the top of the mast.] 


Clap your hands, citizens! To be sure, it is Sunday, but the 
ass at the draw well and the ear of corn in the field will absolve 
us. And although I am not a Sunday child, I do possess the gift 
of prophesy and of healing, for once I brought a drowned man 
back to life. That was in Hamburg, on a Sunday morning, just like 
this one. .: 


[The MILKMAID appears, seen only by the STUDENT and the OLD 
Man. She stretches her arms above her like one drowning, and 
gazes fixedly at the OLD Man, who sinks horror-struck into his 
chair.} 


Johansson! Take me away! Quick!—Arkenholz, don’t forget, Die 
Walkiire! 


STUDENT What does all this mean? 


JOHANSSON Weshall see. We shall see. 


[The Round Room. In the background is a stove of gleaming white 
tile, and upon it are a mantlepiece clock and a candelabrum. To 
the right is the entrance from the hallway with a view into a 
Green Room furnished with mahogany. To the left is a statue 
shaded by palms; it may be concealed by a curtain. The door in 
the left background leads into the Hyacinth Room in which the 
Gir sits reading. The COLONEL can be seen sitting in the Green 
Room, writing, his back to the audience. Through the entrance 
from the hallway come BENGTSSON, the COLONEL’s servant, 
dressed in livery, and JOHANSSON, dressed as a waiter in black tails 
and white tie.] 


BENGTSSON You will serve, Johansson, while I relieve the guests of 
their coats. Have you done this before? 


JOHANSSON It’s true, I do push a war chariot around all day long, 
but in the evening I serve as a waiter for social gatherings. I’ve 
always dreamed of getting into this house. The people here are 
rather strange, aren’t they? 


BENGTSSON Ye-es, you might say they’re a bit unusual. 
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JOHANSSON Are they having a musicale this evening, or what? 


BENGTSSON It’s the usual ghost supper, as we call it. They drink 
tea, but never say a word; or at best the Colonel does all the 
talking. Then they nibble their cookies all together, so that it 
sounds like mice in an attic. 


JOHANSSON Why do you call it a ghost supper? 


BENGTSSON Because they look like ghosts. And they’ve kept this up 
for twenty years. Always the same people, who say the same 
things, or keep quiet, so as not to make fools of themselves. 


JOHANSSON Is there a mistress of the house? 


BENGTSSON Yes, of course, but she’s mad. She sits in a large cup- 
board, because her eyes can’t bear the light. [He opens the 
concealed door.| Look, there she is. [He shows her inside, chalk- 
white and shriveled to a MUMMY.] 


JOHANSSON My God! 


Mummy [babbling] Why do you always open the door, didn’t [ 
tell you to keep it closed? 


BENGTSSON [wheedling] Na, na, na, na, naa! Our little fool has to 
be good now, and then she’ll get something good. Pretty Polly! 


Mummy [like a parrot] Pretty Polly!—lIs it you, Jacob? Currr! 


BENGTSSON She thinks she’s a parrot, and she may be right. [To 
the MuMMy.] Polly want to whistle for us? 


[The Mummy whistles.] 


JoHANSSON I’ve seen a lot, but never anything like this. 


BENGTSSON Well, when a house grows old it begins to molder, and 
when human beings are together for a long time and torment one 
another, they go mad. This woman here—shut up, Polly!—this 
mummy has lived here for forty years—with the same husband, 
the same furniture, the same relatives, the same friends . . . [he 
closes the door on the MUMMy] . . . and as for what has gone 
on in this house, I don’t understand. Look there at that statue. 
That’s the mistress of the house, when she was young. 


JoHANSSON My God! Is that the mummy? 


BENGTSSON Yes. It’s enough to make you want to cry. But that 
woman—either through her own imagination, or for other reasons 
—has assumed the particular speech patterns of a parrot. That’s 
why, for example, she cannot abide either the crippled or the 
sick in her presence—not even her own daughter, because she’s 
sick too. 
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JOHANSSON The young lady—sick? 
BENGTSSON You'll see soon enough. 


JOHANSSON [looking at the statue] It’s horrible to think that... 
How old is that woman? 

BENGTSSON Nobody knows. But they say that when she was thirty- 
five she looked nineteen, and she talked the Colonel into believing 
it, in this very house. Do you know what that black Japanese 
screen there by the chaise is for? It’s called the death screen, 
and whenever anyone is going to die, they put it around him, just 
like in a hospital. 

JOHANSSON What a horrible house. And to think the student 
wanted to get in here as though it were paradise. 

BENGTSSON What student? Oh, that one. The one who’s expected 
here this evening. The Colonel and the young lady met him at 
the opera this afternoon and were quite taken with him. Hm. 
But now it’s my turn to ask questions. Who is your master? The 
man in the wheelchair? 


JOHANSSON Yes, of course .. . Will he be here, too, this evening? 

BENGTSSON He hasn’t been invited. 

JOHANSSON He’ll come uninvited, if he has to. 

[The OLD MAN appears in the hallway, dressed in frock coat, top 
hat, and on crutches. He steals forward and listens.] 

BENGTSSON He must be a regular old rogue, eh? 

JOHANSSON He’s very sly. 

BENGTsson He looks like the devil himself. 


JOHANSSON And a magician too, because he can walk through 
locked doors. 


OLD MAN [steps forward and takes JOHANSSON by the ear] Scoun- 
drel! Take care! [To BENGTSSON] You may announce me to the 
Colonel. 

BENGTSSON We're expecting guests. 

OLp Man I’m aware of that. But my visit is also expected, even 
though not quite looked forward to. 


BENGTSSON Yes, well . . . What name shall I announce? Mr. 
Hummel? 


OLD Man’ Of course! Yes! 


[BENGTSSON goes through the hallway into the Green Room, clos- 
ing the door behind him.] 
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[To JOHANSSON] Get out of here! 


[JOHANSSON hesitates.] 
Get out! 


[JOHANSSON disappears into the hallway.] 


OLD MAN [inspects the room; finally, in great astonishment, he stops 
in front of the statue.| Amelia! It is! It’s she! [He wanders about 
the room again, sets his wig in order in front of the mirror, then 
turns again towards the statue.] 


Mummy [from the cupboard] Prrr-etty Polly! 


OLD MAN [starts] What was that? Is there a parrot in the room? 
But I don’t see one. 


Mummy Is that you, Jacob? 
OLD Man The house is haunted! 
Mummy Jacob! 


OLD Man I’m afraid! So these are the kind of secrets they have in 
this house. [With his back to the cupboard, he stands looking 
at a portrait.) There he is. The Colonel. 


Mummy [slips out behind the OLD Man and pulls at his wig] Curr! 
Is it? Curr! 


OLD MAN [startled] God in heaven! Who is it? 
Mummy [in a natural voice] Is it Jacob? 

OLD Man Yes, my name is Jacob. 

Mummy [moved] And my name is Amelia. 
OLD MAN No...no...no! Dear God! 


Mummy This is the way I look. [Pointing to the statue] And that’s 
how I once looked. Life teaches one to . . . see. I live mostly in 
the cupboard, so as not to have to see and not to be seen. But 
you, Jacob, what do you want here? 


OLp Man My child. Our child. 

Mummy There she is. 

OLD Man Where? 

MumMmMy ‘There—in the Hyacinth Room. 


OLD MAN [looking at the Girt] Yes ... there she is. [Pause] 
What about her father—the Colonel, I mean, your husband? 


bo 
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Mummy _ I was angry with him once, and I told him everything. 
OLD Man And...? 


Mummy . He didn’t believe me. He said: “That’s what all wives 
say when they want to murder their husbands.”—In any case, 
it was a terrible crime. It has falsified his whole life, and even 
his family tree. Sometimes I look into the Peerage, and say 
to myself: Here she is, going around with a false birth certificate, 
like any servant girl, and they send people to the penitentiary 
for such things. 


OLD Man _ A lot of people have them. If I recall, you gave the date 
of your own birth incorrectly. 


Mummy It was my mother’s fault. I was not to blame. But you 
were the one most to blame in our crime. 


OLp Man No! It was your husband who caused the crime when 
he stole my fiancée from me. I was born unable to forgive until I 
had taken my vengeance. It was a duty I could not ignore, and I 
acted accordingly. 


MumMmy What are you looking for in this house? What do you 
want? How did you get in? Is it because of my daughter? If you 
touch her, you shall die! 


OLD Man’ I mean her no harm. 

Mummy Then you must spare her father! 

OLD MAN No. 

Mummy Then you shall die! In this very room! Behind this screen. 


OLtp Man _ That may be. But once I have set my teeth in some- 
thing, I cannot let loose. 


MuMMy You want to marry her to that student. Why? He is noth- 
ing and has nothing. 


OLD Man Hewill be rich... through me. 
Mummy Were you invited here this evening? 


OLD Man No, but I propose to have myself invited to this ghost 
supper. 


Mummy Do you know who’s coming? 
OLD Man _ Not exactly. 


Mummy The baron, from upstairs, whose father-in-law was buried 
this afternoon. 

OLD Man_ The one who’s getting the divorce to marry the daugh- 
ter of the caretaker’s wife. The man who was once. . . your lover. 
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Mummy And then there will be your former fiancée, who was 
seduced by my husband. 


OLD MAN Quite a gathering. 
Mummy. Oh God, if only we could die! If only we could die! 
OLD MAN Why do you have anything to do with one another? 


Mummy Guilts, secrets, and crimes bind us together! We’ve bro- 
ken with one another, we’ve gone our own ways, but we are al- 
ways drawn back together. 


OLD MAN I think the Colonel is coming now. 


Mummy Then I'll go in to Adéle. [Pause] Jacob, take care what 
you do! Spare him . . . [Pause. She goes into the Hyacinth room.] 


COLONEL [enters, calm and reserved] Be seated, please. 


[The OLD MAN sits down slowly. Pause. The COLONEL stares at 
him.] 


Are you the gentleman who wrote this letter? 
OLD MAN Yes. 
COLONEL You are Mr. Hummel? 
OLD Man Yes. [Pause] 


CoLONEL As I understand it, you have bought up all my unpaid 
promissory notes, from which I must conclude, that I am in your 
hands. What do you want? 


OLD MAN I want to be paid, in one way or another. 
CoLONEL In what way? 


OLD Man _ In a very simple way. Let’s not talk about money. You 
have merely to bear with me in your house. . . as a guest. 


COLONEL If you're satisfied with so little... 
OLD Man Thank you. 

COLONEL What else? 

OLD Man Dismiss Bengtsson. 


CoLoNEL Why should I do that? A trusted servant like him, who 
has served a lifetime in this house, who has received a national 
medal for his service—why should I do that? 


OLD Man All of those qualities which you see in him are merely 
in your imagination. He is not what he appears to be. 


CoLONEL Who is? 
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OLD MAN [taken aback] That’s true. But nonetheless Bengtsson 
must be dismissed. 


COLONEL Are you to run my house for me? 


OLD Man Yes. Since everything here belongs to me—furniture, 
curtains, silver, linens . . . and all the rest. 

COLONEL What do you mean by “all the rest”? 

OLp Man Everything. Everything here belongs to me, it is my 
property. 

COLONEL Very well then, this is your property. But my family 
escutcheon and my good name remain my own. 


OLD Man’ No, they are mine too. [Pause] You are not a nobleman. 
CoLONEL How dare you! 


OLD MAN [withdraws a paper] If you will read this extract from 
the Book of Heraldry, you will discover that the family whose 
name you bear has been extinct for one hundred years. 


COLONEL I have indeed heard such rumors, but I have the name 
from my father. [He reads.] Yes, it’s true. You’re quite right. 
I'm not of the nobility. And so I must remove my signet ring. 
It’s true, it belongs to you. 


[He hands it to the OLD MaNn.] 


If you please. 


OLD MAN [puts the ring in his pocket] And now to continue. 
Neither are you a Colonel. 


CoLONEL T’mnota...? 


OLD Man _ No. You once held the title of Colonel in the American 
Volunteer Force, but after the war with Cuba and the reorgani- 
zation of the army, all such earlier titles were abolished. 


COLONEL Is this true? 
OLD MAN [reaching into his pocket] Would you care to read? 


COLONEL No, that won’t be necessary—Who are you, that you 
assume the right to sit here and strip me naked in this fashion? 


OLD Man You shall see. But as for stripping you naked, do you 
know who you are? 


CoLONEL How dare you! 


OLD Man Take off your wig and look at yourself in the mirror. 
But you must remove your false teeth as well and shave yourself of 
that moustache. Permit Bengtsson to unlace your metal stays. 
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Then we shall see whether the servant does not recognize him- 
self again, the servant who once lived as a parasite in a certain 
kitchen. 


[The COLONEL is about to reach for the bell on the table.) 


[preventing him] Don’t touch that bell! And don’t call Bengtsson. 
For if you do I shall have you arrested.—The guests are arriving 
now. Keep your composure and we may continue playing our old 
roles. 


CoLONEL Who are you? I recognize those eyes, and this voice... 


OL_D Man Don’t ever atempt to discover that. There’s only one 
thing for you—to keep silent and to obey. 


STUDENT [enters and bows before the COLONEL] Good evening, 
Colonel! 


COLONEL Welcome to my house, young man. Your noble behavior 
at the scene of the great disaster has placed your name on every- 
one’s lips, and I consider it an honor to receive you in my house. 


STUDENT My humble origins, Colonel . . . and your illustrious 
name and noble birth... 


COLONEL May I introduce you to this gentleman—Mr. Arkenholz, 
Mr. Hummel. If you would be so kind, Mr. Arkenholz, as to join 
the ladies in there, I should like to conclude my conversation 
with Mr. Hummel... 


[The STUDENT goes into the Hyacinth Room and remains visible; 
he stands there talking to the GIRL.] 


Splendid young man! He has an aptitude for music, he sings, 
he writes poetry . . . If only he were of the nobility and of equal 
birth, then I should have nothing against his... 


OLD Man His what? 
CoLONEL With my daughter... 


O_pD Man Your daughter! But apropos of that, why does she al- 
ways sit in there? 


CoLONEL Whenever she is at home, she says she must sit in the 
Hyacinth Room. It’s a peculiarity of hers. Ah, here comes Miss 
Beatrice von Holsteinkrona. Charming woman, a pillar of the 
church, with an income which precisely matches her birth and 
her position. 


OLD MAN [to himself] My fiancée. 
[The FIANCE# enters, white-haired, and rather demented looking.] 
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COLONEL Miss Holsteinkrona, Mr. Hummel! 


[The FIANCEE nods her head and seats herself. The ARISTOCRAT 
enters in mourning, looking mysterious. He seats himself.] 


Baron Skanskor... 


OLD Man [aside, without rising] I believe that’s the jewel thief. [To 
the COLONEL] If you will allow the mummy to enter, then the 
gathering will be complete. 


CoLoneEL [at the door to the Hyacinth Room] Polly! 

Mummy [enters] Currr! 

COLONEL Are the young people to come in too? 

OLD Man No. Not the young people. They shall be spared. 


[They all sit silently in a circle.] 


COLONEL Shall we have some tea? 


OLD Man What’s the use in that? No one wants tea, and there- 
fore we oughtn’t to sit here and pretend we do! [Pause] 


COLONEL Then shall we talk? 


OLD MAN [slowly and with pauses] Talk of the weather, that we 
know? Ask each other how we are, which we also know? ... I 
prefer silence . . . for in silence we see thoughts, in silence 
we see the past. Silence conceals nothing. Only words conceal. 
I read not long ago, that savage societies invented various 
languages in order for tribes to keep their secrets hidden. Each 
language, therefore, is a code, and whoever can find the key 
can understand all the languages of the world. That, however, 
does not hinder the discovery of secrets without a key. And 
especially in cases where paternity is in question. We are not 
concerned here with proof before a court, where two false wit- 
nesses are able to deliver unquestionable proof, as long as they 
are in agreement with one another. But one does not take wit- 
nesses along on the exploration I have in mind. Nature her- 
self has implanted in man a sense of shame, which attempts to 
hide what ought to be hidden. Though at times, without willing 
it, we slip into certain situations, in which at times, by chance, 
the most secret of secrets is revealed, where the mask is torn from 
the impostor, and where the villains are exposed... . 


[Pause. They all look at one another in silence.] 


How quiet it has become! [Long silence] Here, for example, in 
this highly respected house, in this elegant home, in which wealth, 
and culture, and beauty are united . . . [Long silence] All of us 
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sitting here now know who we are—do we not? I think there is 
no need for me to tell you. And each of you knows me, 
although you pretend that you do not know me. And in there 
sits my daughter, my daughter! You know that as well. She has 
lost her love for life, without knowing why. She has wilted away 
in this air polluted with crime, and deception, and falsehood of 
every kind. And therefore I have sought out a friend for her, in 
whose presence she may once again experience the light and the 
warmth that emanate from a noble deed. [Long silence] That was 
my aim in this house: To pull up weeds, to unmask crimes, to 
settle accounts, so that these young people might begin a new life 
in this home, which I am giving to them. [Long silence] I shall 
now grant safe conduct to each of you in turn. Whoever stays 
behind, I shall have him arrested. [Long silence] Do you hear the 
clock ticking? Like the ticking of the deathwatch beetle in the 
wall? Do you hear what it says? The time has come! The time 
has come! Soon it will strike, and then your time will have come. 
And then you must go, but not before. But before it strikes, it 
threatens you. Listen, it’s warning you: The clock can strike! And 
I can strike as well. [He strikes the table with one of his crutches.] 
Do you hear? [Silence] 


Mummy [goes to the stove and stops the clock; then she speaks 
in a clear, distinct voice.| And yet I can make time stop in its 
course. I can efface the past, and make what is done undone. But 
not with threats, not with bribes—only through suffering and re- 
pentance. [She goes to the OLD MAN.] We are miserable human 
beings, we know that. We have erred, we have sinned, we, the same 
as other men. We are not who we seem, for at bottom we are bet- 
ter than we believe, because we condemn our sins. But when you, 
Jacob Hummel, and under a false name, set yourself up here to 
judge us, you prove that you are worse than us miserable creatures. 
You are not who you appear to be. You are a thief of the souls 
of men. You stole me once under false pretences. You murdered 
the consul here, whom they buried today; you strangled him with 
his debts. You have stolen the student by binding him to you 
through an alleged debt of his father, who never owed you so 
much as a farthing. 


[The OLD MAN has attempted to rise and speak; but he falls back 
in his chair and crumples up more and more as she continues.] 


But there is a dark spot even in your life. I do not know pre- 
cisely what it is, but I have my suspicions. I believe that Bengtsson 
knows. [She rings the bell on the table.] 


OLD Man_ No, not Bengtsson, not him! 


bo 
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Mummy Then he does know. [She rings again.] 


[The MILKMAID appears in the door to the hallway. She is seen by 
no one but the OLD MAN who is struck with horror. At BENGTS- 
SON’S entrance, the MILKMAID disappears.] 


Bengtsson, do you know this gentleman? 


BENGTssoON Of course. I know him and he knows me. Life has its 
ups and downs, as you must know. I was in his service once and 
he was once in mine. For two whole years he was a parasite in 
my kitchen. Since he had to be away at three, he prepared dinner 
at two. And for the sake of this ox here, the entire household 
had to eat warmed-up food. He also drank the soup stock so 
that what was left had to be thinned out with water. He sat outside 
like a vampire and sucked the marrow from the house so that we 
became skeletons. And then he very nearly had us thrown in 
jail, because we called the cook a thief. Later I met this man in 
Hamburg, he went under another name then, and was a usurer, 
a bloodsucker. While there, he was summoned into court for hav- 
ing lured a young girl out onto the ice in order to drown her. She 
had witnessed a crime of his, and he was afraid of discovery .. . 


[The Mummy passes her hand over the face of the OLD MAN.] 


MuMMy This is who you are! Now give me the promissory notes 
and the will! 


[JOHANSSON appears in the door to the hallway and watches the 
proceedings with great interest, with the knowledge that he is 
about to be freed from slavery. The OLD MAN extracts the bundle 
of papers from his pocket, and throws it upon the table. The 
Mummy strokes the OLD MAN across his back.] 


Polly!—Is that you, Jacob? 
OLD MAN [like a parrot] Jacob is here! Pretty, pretty Polly! 
MuMMy May the clock strike? 


OLD Man The clock may strike! [He imitates a cuckoo clock.] 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


Mummy [opens the door to the cupboard] Now the clock has 
struck!—Rise up and enter the cupboard, in which I have spent 
twenty years bewailing our transgression. A cord is hanging there, 
which you may take for the one with which you strangled the 
consul upstairs, and with which you intend to strangle your bene- 
factor... Go! 


[The OLD MAN enters the cupboard. The MuMmy closes the door.]} 
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Bengtsson! Set up the screen—the death screen! 
[BENGTSSON sets up the death screen.] 


It is finished.—God have mercy on his soul. 
ALL Amen. [Long silence] 


[The Girt and the STUDENT are in the Hyacinth Room. She has a 
harp on which she accompanies the STUDENT’S recitation. After 
a prelude on the harp, the STUDENT begins.] 


STUDENT I saw the sun, and so it seemed 
That I beheld the Hidden, 
Whose works must give us joy. 
Blesséd the man who worketh good! 
Never seek to right with evil 
Deeds that you have wrought in wrath! 
Comfort whom you have afflicted, 
Through kindness will this grievance heal. 
Innocence knows nought of fear. 
The innocent is blest. 


[The Hyacinth Room. The room is appointed in a rather bizarre 
manner, with Oriental motifs. Hyacinths of all colors are every- 
where. On the tile stove is a large statue of a seated Buddha, in 
whose lap is a bulb with the stem of a shallot (Allium ascalonicum) 
rising from it; the stem bears a globular cluster of white star- 
shaped flowers. In the background to the right is the doorway to 
the Round Room. Through it one sees the COLONEL and the 
Mummy seated inactive and silent. A portion of the death screen 
is also visible. To the left is the doorway to the pantry and the 
kitchen. The STUDENT and the GirRL (Adéle) are at the table; she 
with a harp, he standing.] 


GirL_ Sing for my flowers now! 
STUDENT Are these the flowers of your soul? 
GirL_ They are the only ones. Do you like hyacinths too? 


STUDENT I love them more than any other flower.—I like their 
virginal form that rises nimble and slender out of their bulbs, 
which rest upon the water, and send down pure white roots 
into the colorless liquid. I love their colors: pure, snow-white 
innocence, lovely honey-yellow, youthful pink, ripe dark red, but 
above all the others I love the blue ones, the blue of doves, deep- 
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eyed blue, the blue of .. . faithfulness . . . I love them all, more 
than gold and pearls. I have worshipped and loved them since my 
childhood, because they have all the wonderful qualities which I 
lack... and yet... 


GirL What? 


STUDENT My love was never returned, for these lovely blossoms 
hate me. 


Girt I don’t understand. 


STUDENT Their fragrance—strong and pure as the first winds of 
spring that have passed over melted snows—it confuses my senses, 
it deafens me, blinds me, drives me from the room, and bombards 
me with poison arrows that make my heart sore and head burn. 
Don’t you know the legend of this flower? 


Girt Tell it to me. 


STUDENT But first of all its meaning: The bulb which rests upon 
water or is bedded in soil is the earth; and then the stalk rises 
up, straight as the axis of the world, and at its summit bears 
its six-pointed star-flowers. 


GirL Above the earth . . . the stars! Oh, how wonderful. Where 
did you learn this? How did you happen to see it? 


STUDENT Let me think ... why, yes, in your eyes. And therefore 
it is an image of the cosmos. That’s why the Buddha sits there, 
the bulb of the earth in his lap. And his eyes brooding over it as 
it grows high and transforms itself into a heaven.—This miserable 
earth will become a heaven. And this is what the Buddha waits 
for. 


Girt I understand now. Aren’t snowflakes six-pointed too, just 
like hyacinths? 


STUDENT Indeed they are. Because snowflakes are fallen stars. 
Girt And the snowdrop is a snow-star that has grown from snow. 


STUDENT But Sirius, the largest and most beautiful of all the stars 
in the firmament, is red and yellow, just like the hyacinths with 
their red and yellow chalices, and their six white rays. 


GirL_ Have you ever seen the shallot in bloom? 


STUDENT Of course. Its blossoms form a ball, a globe, which re- 
sembles the firmament, strewn with white stars. 


Girt Oh God, how wonderful. Whose thought was that? 


STUDENT Yours. 
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Girt Yours. 

STUDENT Ours.—We have given birth to something together . . . 
and so, we’re married... 

GIRL Not yet... 

STUDENT What more must we endure? 

GirRL Waiting, trials, tests of patience. 


STUDENT Very well! Put me to the test! [Pause] Tell me something. 
—Why do your parents sit in there so quietly, without saying 
a word? 

GirL_ Because they have nothing more to say to each other; and 
because one never believes what the other says. My father said 
once: “Why should we talk, when we can never deceive one 
another?” 


STUDENT That’s horrible! 

GirL_ Here comes the cook. Look at her, how big and fat she is. 

STUDENT What does she want? 

Girt To ask about dinner. Since my mother’s been ill, ve taken 
care of the household. 

STUDENT Then what have we to do with the kitchen? 

GirL_ We have to eat. Just look at her! I’d rather not even see her. 

STUDENT Who is this ogress? 

Girt She belongs to the vampire family of the Hummels. She’s 
eating us up. 

STUDENT Why don’t you dismiss her? 


GirRL She won't leave. There’s nothing we can do with her. She 
has been put upon us for our sins. Can’t you see how we're being 
wasted away? 


STUDENT Do you get nothing to eat? 


GirL Oh, yes, we’re served many kinds of foods; but all the 
strength has been taken from them. She boils away the meat and 
gives us the fibers and the water, while she drinks the stock her- 
self. And when we have a roast, she first cooks out the juices, and 
then drinks down the broth and the gravy. Everything that she 
touches loses its strength; it’s as if she sucked it out with her eyes. 
After she has drunk the coffee, we are served the grounds; she 
drinks down the wine and fills up the bottles with water. 


STUDENT Then chase her off! 
Girt Wecan't. 
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STUDENT Why not? 


GirRL We don’t know. She won’t leave. We don’t know what to 
do with her . . . She’s taken all our strength. 


STUDENT Shall J get rid of her? 


GirL_ No. It must be as it is. Now she will come and ask what she 
is to cook for dinner. I shall suggest this and that. She will then 
voice her objections and have her own way. 


STUDENT Then let her decide herself what she will cook. 

GirL_ She doesn’t want that. 

STUDENT What an extraordinary household. It must be bewitched. 
GirL Yes.—But she’s turning back now, because she saw you. 


Cook [appears in the doorway] No, that wasn’t the reason. [She 
grins and shows all her teeth.] 


STUDENT Get out of here, you! 


Cook When I’m good and ready! [Pause] And now I’m ready. 
[She disappears.] 


GirL You mustn’t lose your temper. You should practice patience. 
She is one of the trials that we must endure in this house. But 
we also have a housemaid, whom we always have to clean up 
after. 


STUDENT Now I want to sing! Cor in aethere! Music! 
GirL_ No, wait! 
STUDENT Music! 


GirL_ Be patient! This room is called the room of trials. It may 
look beautiful, but it has many defects. 


STUDENT I don’t believe it! And if so, it’s better to overlook them. 
—It’s a beautiful room, but it is a bit cold. Why don’t you have 
a fire? 


GirL_ Because it smokes. 

STUDENT Why don’t you have the chimney swept? 

GirL That doesn’t help. Do you see that writing desk there? 
STUDENT Yes, it’s magnificent! 


GirL_ But it wobbles. Every day I place a piece of cork under the 
short leg, but the housemaid always takes it away when she sweeps, 
and I have to cut a new one. Every morning the pen and pen- 
holder are full of spots; I have to wash them off after she’s touched 
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them, every day that the Lord lets us live. [Pause] What’s the most 
disagreeable thing that you can think of? 


STUDENT Counting the wash! Ugh! 
Girt That’s my job too! Ugh! 
STUDENT And what else? 


GirL_ Every night I have to wake up out of my sleep and latch 
the top window that the girl has forgotten to close. 


STUDENT And what else? 


GirL_ Then I have to climb up on a ladder and tie the cord back 
onto the damper of the stove, which the housemaid tore off. 


STUDENT And what else? 


GirL_ Sweep up after her, dust after her, make a fire in the stove, 
for all she ever does is throw in some wood. And then I tend 
to the damper, dry the glasses, set the table, uncork the bottles, 
open the windows and air the rooms, and make my bed over 
again. I rinse out the water bottle when it’s grown green with algae. 
I buy matches and soap which we’re always running out of. 
I clean the chimneys of the lamps and trim the wicks so that they 
don’t smoke. And then so that the lamps don’t go out when we 
have guests, I have to fill them myself. . . 

STUDENT Music! 

GirL_ Wait! We must toil first—toil to keep the dirt of life at a 
distance. 

STUDENT But you’re wealthy. You have two servants. 

GirL_ That doesn’t help, even if we had three . . . Life is difficult, 
and there are times when I grow tired of it—-And just imagine 
having a house full of children as well! 


STUDENT There is no greater joy. 
Girt And none more costly! Is life worth so many troubles? 


STUDENT That all depends on the reward you expect for your 
troubles. I would never shrink from anything, if only I could win 
your hand. 


Girt You mustn’t talk like that. It will never happen. 
STUDENT But why? 

Girt You mustn’t ask. [Pause] 

STUDENT You dropped your bracelet from the window... 


GirL_ Because my hand has grown so thin . . . [Pause] 


bo 
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[The Cook enters with a Japanese bottle in her hand.) 
There she is again—that one who devours me and all the rest 
of us here! 

STUDENT What’s that in her hand? 


Girt That’s the bottle of coloring, with marks on it like scorpions. 
It’s soy—she uses it to change water into soup, to take the place 
of gravy, to cook cabbage with, and help make turtle soup. 


STUDENT [to the CooK] Get out! 


Cook You drain us of strength, and we drain you. We take blood 
from you and you get water . . . with coloring . . . and here’s 
the coloring!—I’m going now, but I'll stay as long as I like. 
[She goes off.] 

STUDENT Why did Bengtsson get his medal? 

GirL_ For his great merits. 

STUDENT Has he no faults? 

GirRL_ Oh, yes, very great ones. But one doesn’t receive medals 
for them. 

[They both laugh.] 


STUDENT You have a great many secrets in this house. 


GirL_ The same as in other houses.—You must permit us to keep 
them. [Pause] 


STUDENT Do you like outspokenness? 
GirL_ Yes, but only to a certain point. 


STUDENT Sometimes I am seized with the most mad desire to 
express everything I think. But I know that the world would col- 
lapse about us if we were all completely outspoken. [Pause] I was 
at a funeral the other day ... in church. . . it was very solemn as 
usual. 


GiRL_ Was it for Mr. Hummel? 

STUDENT For my false benefactor, yes. At the head of the corpse 
there stood an old friend of the deceased; he carried the mace. 
The clergyman made a very singular impression upon me with his 
solemn manner and his moving words. I cried. We all cried. After 


that we went to a tavern, and there I learned that the man with 
the mace had been in love with the son of the deceased .. . 


[The Giru stares at him searchingly, trying to understand.] 


. and that the deceased had borrowed money from his son’s 
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lover. [Pause] The next day, the clergyman was arrested for the 
embezzlement of church funds. How’s that for a pretty story! 


GiRL_ Oh! [Pause] 

STUDENT Do you know what I’m thinking about you now? 

GiRL You mustn’t tell me, or I shall die! 

STUDENT But I must, or I shall die! 

Girt People in madhouses say everything they think. 

STUDENT That’s right. My father came to his end in a madhouse. 
Girt Was he ill? 


STUDENT No, he was well—but he was mad. He broke out once, 
you see, and it was like this: he—like the rest of us—was sur- 
rounded by a circle of people, whom he called friends for short. 
Naturally they were a herd of scoundrels, like most human beings. 
Still, he had to have some social connections, since he coundn’t 
get on alone. Well, since one doesn’t usually tell people what he 
thinks of them, he didn’t bother either; and yet he knew how 
false they were, he’d sounded out their deceit. But being a wise 
man and well bred, he was always courteous. Then one day he 
gave a large party. It was in the evening, and he was tired from 
his day’s work, and from having to hold his tongue and chatter 
nothing but nonsense with his guests .. . 


[The Giru is frightened.] 


Then at the dinner table he broke his silence, reached for his 
glass, and delivered a speech. Suddenly the locks broke, and in 
an enormous speech he stripped naked the entire assembly, one 
after the other, and told them of all their baseness. And then he 
sat down exhausted in the middle of the table and told the guests 
to go to hell. 


Girt Oh! 


STUDENT I was there and J shall never forget what happened then. 
My mother and father struck out at one another, the guests ran 
for the doors . . . and my father was taken to the madhouse, 
where he died. [Pause] When one remains silent too long, it’s the 
same as water that stands still and grows stagnant. That’s how it 
is in this house. There’s something stagnating here. And I be- 
lieved that it was paradise the first time I saw you come in 
here. I stood there on a Sunday morning looking in. I saw a Colo- 
nel who was no Colonel. I had a benefactor who was a thief, and 
had to hang himself. I saw a mummy, who was not a mummy; 
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and I saw a virgin . . . but tell me, what about virginity? Where 
does one find beauty? Where does one find honor and faith? In 
fairy tales and in children’s fancies. Where does one find anything 
that fulfills its promise? In my imagination. Your flowers have 
poisoned me now and I have given you back the poison. I asked 
you to become my wife and to make a home for me—we recited 
poetry, sang, we played—and then the cook entered . . . Sursum 
corda!—Try just once more to strike fire and glory out of your 
golden harp! Try, I beg you, I implore you on my knees—but I 
will do it myself. [He takes up the harp, but the strings do not 
sound.|—It’s deaf and dumb.—Yes, it’s true: the most beautiful 
flowers are poisonous . . . are the most poisonous. The curse lies 
over all creation, over all life. Why won’t you be my bride?—Be- 
cause you're sick at the very source of your being. I feel that vam- 
pire in the kitchen beginning to suck at me too. She’s a demon who 
sucks children’s blood. The children of this house will always have 
their innermost beings corrupted in the kitchen . . . unless it has al- 
ready happened in the bedroom. There are poisons that weaken 
the senses, and poisons that open men’s eyes. I was born with open 
eyes, for I can’t see the ugly as beautiful nor call what is evil good. 
I can’t! Jesus’ descent into hell was his wandering upon the earth, 
his visitation to this madhouse, this charnelhouse that we call the 
earth. And the madmen he came to free have murdered him. But 
the thief has been freed, for one always sympathizes with thieves. 
Woe! Woe to us all! Savior of the world, redeem us, for we perish! 


[The Girt has now collapsed; she is seen to be dying; she rings the 
bell. BENGTSSON enters.] 


GirL_ Bring the screen! Quick! I am dying. 


[BENGTSSON enters with the screen, opens it and places it in front of 
the GIRL.] 


StuDENT The Liberator is coming! Welcome, thou pale and gentle 
spirit!—Sleep, you lovely, doomed, innocent creature, suffering, 
but guiltless—sleep, never to dream.—And when you wake... 
may you be greeted by a sun which does not burn, in a home 
which is undefiled, by friends without dishonor, and by a love 
which knows no stain.—Thou wise and gentle Buddha, who sits 
there and waits for the earth to bring forth its own heaven, grant 
us patience in our trials, and purity in our will, that this hope may 
not be confounded. 


[The strings of the harp begin to murmur softly; the room is filled 
with a white light.] 


[Reciting to the sound of the harp] 
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I saw the sun, and so it seemed 

That I beheld the Hidden, 

Whose works must give us joy. 

Blesséd the man who worketh good! 

Never seek to right with evil 

Deeds that you have wrought in wrath! 
Comfort whom you have afflicted, 

Through kindness will this grievance heal. 
Innocence knows nought of fear. 

The innocent is blest. 


[A soft moaning is heard from behind the screen.] 


My poor, poor child, child of this world of illusion, of guilt, suf- 
fering, and of death; this world of eternal change, of disappoint- 
ment, and of pain. May the Lord of Heaven be merciful to you 
on your journey. 


[The room disappears. In the distance we see Bocklin’s painting The 
Isle of the Dead.? From the isle soft, pleasant, melancholy music 
is heard.] 


THE END 


* Arnold Bécklin (1827-1901), a Swiss landscape painter. The Isle of 
the Dead, his best-known work, is also the inspiration for a fragmentary 
play by Strindberg, Toten-Insel (1906). 


SELECTED NOTES TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE INTIMATE THEATRE 


On the Idea of an Intimate Theatre* 


In the 1860’s and 70’s when a full-length play was submitted to the 
Royal Theatre it had to fulfill certain conditions before it was accept- 
able. It had to have five acts, each of which had to fill six sheets, 
making the entire play 5 x 24 = 120 folio-size pages long. Scene 
changes within acts were unpopular and considered structural weak- 
nesses. Each act required a beginning, middle, and end. And the 
act end had to signal applause—generally brought about by means 
of some oratorical flourish. If the play was in blank verse, the last 
two lines had to rhyme. Each act needed set numbers, otherwise 
known as “‘scenes,” for the actors. The monologue was acceptable, 
and often constituted the play’s high point. Almost mandatory also 
were long outbursts of emotion, the dispensation of poetic justice, 
and a revelation scene. One might also use an extended narrative 
section, such as the relation of a dream, an anecdote, or an incident. 
In addition to the foregoing, there was another requirement: reward- 
ing roles for the stars. 

There was a great deal of sense and beauty in this form of drama- 
turgy. After all, it had had its origins in Victor Hugo, and in the 
1830’s there was a reaction against the antiquated abstractions of 
Corneille and Racine. Like any other style of art, this too ran its 
course and degenerated. Yet the five-act form was used for all kinds 
of material, including the uneventful incident and the anecdote. The 
practical consideration of having to employ as many of the theatre’s 
actors as possible forced an author to write small, non-“super,” 
speaking parts. Confusion arose between creating characters and 
devising roles; and recently we have heard of Bjornson, that prac- 
tical man of the theatre, referred to as a great deviser of roles. 

The dramas were thus crammed with trifles, and directors, keep- 
ing in mind the fear of serious drama, were forced to cut scripts in 
order to avoid boring audiences. 

Around 1870 I wrote a play in five acts and in verse about the 
hero Blotsven and read it to my literary friends at the University of 
Upsala. I realized the entire play was one long bore and burned it. 
From its ashes arose a one-act play, The Outlaw, which, despite its 
great weaknesses, at least possesses the merit of sticking to the point. 
It was short, but also exhaustive. I was obviously influenced by 
Bjornson’s masterful one-act play Between Battles, which I adopted 
as a model of playwriting. Times had become accelerated, and peo- 
ple expected quick answers in their impatience. 


* Material pertaining to the two plays in this book has been selected 
and edited from Strindberg’s Notes to the Members of the Intimate 
Theatre. 
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Nevertheless, I attempted a compromise in the first version of my 
Master Olof. In place of verse I used prose; and instead of operatic 
iambics with arias and duets, I composed a symphony of a poly- 
phonic nature, which intermingled all voices and left none to serve 
merely as accompaniment. The attempt succeeded at the time, but 
in latter days the play has had to be cut so as to please the present- 
day theatre-goer. 

Then, in the 1880’s, the spirit of the new age began to infuse even 
the theatre in its quest for reform. Zola attacked French comedy 
with its Brussels rugs, its patent leather shoes, its varnished plots, 
and its dialogue which was reminescent of questions and answers 
from the catechism. In 1887 Antoine opened the Théatre Libre in 
Paris, and Thérése Raquin, though only an adaptation from the 
novel, set the standard. The stark plot and concentration of form 
were something new, even though the unity of time was not 
observed and there were still act curtains. It was at that time that 
I wrote the three plays Miss Julie, The Father, and Creditors. Miss 
Julie, for which I wrote a well-known preface, was performed by 
Antoine, but not until 1893, after it had already been performed 
by the Association of University Students in Copenhagen in 1889. 
In the spring of 1894 the Théatre de I’Oeuvre in Paris played Cred- 
itors and The Father that same fall (with Philippe Garnier in the 
title role). In 1889 the Freie Biihne had already opened in Berlin, 
and by 1893 all my plays had been performed in Berlin. Rosa Ber- 
tens, Emanuel Reicher, Rudolf Rittner, and Joseph Jarno played the 
title roles; Paul Schlenther, later director of the Vienna Burgtheater, 
lectured before the production of Miss Julie, and Sigismund Lau- 
tenburg, director of the Residenztheater, had Creditors performed 
one hundred times. 

"Then a period of relative quiet set in and the drama fell back into 
its well-worn routines, until the opening of Reinhardt’s Kleines Thea- 
ter in Berlin at the turn of the century. I was represented at this 
theatre from its inception by the major one-act plays The Bond, 
Miss Julie (with Gertrud Eysoldt), and Crimes and Crimes. 

In 1906 Reinhardt went a step farther and opened the Kammer- 
spielhaus [Chamber Theatre], the very name of which suggests its 
hidden purpose: to transplant to the drama the idea of chamber 
music: intimate treatment, significant theme, and careful execution. 
The Hebbel Theatre opened this fall [1907] in Berlin with a like 
spirit, and theatres throughout Germany have sprung up, calling 
themselves Intimate Theatres. Near the end of November 1907 Au- 
gust Falck opened the Intimate Theatre in Stockholm. This enabled 
me to observe quite closely all the details of stage production. Mem- 
ories of my forty-year career as a playwright were rewakened, 
earlier concepts were being tested anew, and my revived interest 
induced me to write down these notes. 
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If one were to ask me the intention behind a chamber play, I 
would say that it is to search out the single, significant, and domi- 
nant theme and handle it with restraint. In treating it we avoid all 
tricks, all deliberate effects, all applause-getters, bravura roles, and 
set numbers. Predetermined form should never hinder the author, 
for plot alone must determine the form. Thus there must be com- 
plete freedom in handling the theme as long as the unity and style 
of the original idea are not violated. 

What we wanted was a small room so that the actors could be 
heard in every corner without having to scream. As you know, there 
are theatres so large that the actors must force their voices to pro- 
ject, and this falsifies the tone. A declaration of love must be yelled 
out, an intimate remark becomes a battle command, and the secrets 
of the heart are blurted out full force. The result is that the actors 
sound as though they are angry with one another and interested 
only in getting off stage as quickly as possible. 

When the Intimate Theatre under Falck did away with long pro- 
ductions which lasted almost till midnight, it also decided against 
the usual theatre concessions. This was a daring move, for the sale 
of alcohol used to pay for at least half the rent of the big theatres. 
Yet the alliance of stage art and liquor was responsible for the long 
intermissions, the length of which was decided upon by the conces- 
sionnaire. 

As everyone knows, there are certain disadvantages in allowing 
an audience to go out in the middle of a play to drink hard liquor. 
The mood of the play is destroyed by discussion; one’s sensitive 
awareness is cut off, and what should have remained in the uncon- 
scious is brought to the fore; the illusion which the play tries to 
create cannot be kept alive because of the banal comments one is 
called upon to make. Or else the spectator glances at the evening 
paper, or talks with acquaintances; the threads of the play are sev- 
ered, its course forgotten, and one returns to his seat in a totally 
alien frame of mind, vainly trying to recover the play left behind 
him. 

This system became so bad that even before the curtain rose 
some spectators began drinking, regarding the whole play as an in- 
termission. Some, in fact, remained outside for an entire act if the 
pillowed sofas were too soft and thus too hard to break away from. 

The income of the Intimate Theatre suffered from this innova- 
tion, but the theatre gained in other areas. The audience’s attention 
was focused entirely on the play, and as reward they could retire 
to a restaurant afterwards and there discuss the play in peace and 
quiet. 


A Dream Play 


After the director Castegren had arranged for the production of 
my Dream Play at the Swedish Theatre, we began to think of ways 
in which the dream might be made visual without at the same 
time becoming too material. We first tried the sciopticon which had 
been used earlier when the first part of Towards Damascus was pro- 
duced at the Dramatic Theatre. Sven Scholander actually projected 
a background which was both large and clear, but since the area in 
front of the background had to remain dark in order for the pro- 
jection to be visible, the actors could be only poorly lighted. A sec- 
ond drawback was that the light could be seen through the mate- 
rial. This, however, could be remedied by positioning the lantern 
beneath the level of the stage floor. We were in a hurry and soon 
grew tired. But personal experience has taught me that sciopticon 
backgrounds can be used if various light sources are utilized. If, for 
example, violet arc-lights are used in the lantern behind the back- 
ground, and the figures in front of it are lighted with the red light 
of the incandescent bulb or the white light of the carbon arc, they 
should certainly be sufficiently lighted while the background is also 
visible. 

The text of my Dream Play specified that it should be played 
with a set which suggested all things at once: interior, architecture, 
landscape. I intended the background to be changed as required. 
Castegren went to Dresden, where the sciopticon had just been used 
in a production of Faust. He bought the equipment there, but when 
it was tried out in Stockholm it proved a disappointment. (I per- 
sonally have not seen it in use.) Since Ranft, the director, did not 
care to use the Damascus set-up with just a single arc and changing 
projections, we had no other choice but to resort to the scene painter 
Grabow. 

Castegren, whose good taste and demanding repertoire had 
ruined him in Géteborg, now summoned all his ingenuity to produce 
the Dream Play, despite the cpposition of those currents which are 
always against anything new. I thanked him, but also told him that 
the production was not a success because it was far too material for 
a dream world. Grabow did not go to too great pains and executed 
his chores somewhat carelessly. The director’s fear of utilizing light- 
ing effects not uncommon in nightclubs prevented him from having 
precisely those effects we most needed. When I saw the Prologue 
and was unable to distinguish the actors from the darkness I asked 
for some chalk light from above, because I had to see in order to 
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understand. The answer was that those were nightclub techniques. 
Not having been to a nightclub in thirty-five years I wasn’t prepared 
to comprehend the danger. My reply was: “So what if it is night- 
club technique? Things can be learned from the most diverse sources. 
I learned from the circus the unexpected effects that can be achieved 
by painting on transparent linen.” Nevertheless, the lighting de- 
stroyed the effect of my Prologue. In short, the entire production 
emerged as material rather than its opposite. 

We are now [1908] going to make a fresh attempt with the Dream 
Play at the Intimate Theatre and will go all the way. In place of 
painted scenery which cannot reproduce the unsettled fluid nature 
of a vision, we are going to work solely with color effects. We have 
discovered that the red plush of the curtain is capable of reflecting 
every nuance of color from azure blue through purple simply by 
lighting it with different lights. We have decided to use colorful 
costumes from all periods as long as they are beautiful, instead of 
the drab costumes of our day, for reality is no criterion in the dream 
and we have every right in the world to choose beauty over truth. 
Several large seashells, for example, will suggest the proximity of the 
sea; some cypresses will transport us to Italy; two signal flags of red 
and blue will represent the Shore of Shame; a few statues will con- 
jure up Fairhaven; a large board with the numbers of hymns will 
be the church; laurels will signify the graduation; and a blackboard 
with a rabbit’s foot will suggest the school; and so on. 
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